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PERSONAL 
DVANTAGEUUS to Executors, ‘Trustees, and 
Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 
AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneeis and 
Valuers, 26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 118:-2 
OOKS, Periodicals and Manusciipts urgentiy 
wanted. Valuations for Probate and 
Insurance.—WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD.. 43, 
Weymouth Street. London, W.1. Tel: Wel. 1621. 


ANADIAN Mink Coat for Best skins. 
Value £800.—Write Box 272. 

ARAVANS. ECCLES ARIs'l'OCRAT, 1} feet, 

double panelled, lantern roof, 4 berths, 2 warc- 
robes, gas cooking, lighting, heating. Water tank 
filled by rain water. Water pump and wireless, 
ECCLES PRESIDENT, 16} feet. double panelled, 
lantern roof, 4 berths, end kitchen, indoor toilet. 
Slow combustion stove. Gas cooking, lighting. 
100 OTHER CARAVANS on view, at F. O. C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, Hillcrest Gardens, Great 
North Way, Finchley, London, N.3; every day 
except Sunday. Write for descriptive lists and 
photographs to F. 0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, 
The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.2. Gladstone 2234. 


LOTHING WAN'IED, also “jor SALE or HIKE, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 





sale. 





firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 





[Fp Amonbs. JEWELS, GOLD, AN‘1iQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Compctitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 

IAMONDs, JEWELS, GULL, EMERKALDs, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 


Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. | 
OCTOR, wishing for rising exercise, offers to 


take full charge of hunter. Good home and 
full care ensured in the country.—Write Box 275. 


O YOU KNOW that your ‘domestic problem, ‘no 
matter what it is, can be solved by ringing 
up Western 7196? It is the telephone number of 
the NURSERY NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 17, 
Queen's Gate Place, S.W.7. Nursery Nurses are 
not the sofe concern of this organisation. They 
guarantee the reliability of the persons they send. 
UPLICATES trom my “EXHIBITION s'TATE,”’ 
BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINT COL- 
LECTION have been recently acquired by 
numerous provincial private collectors. Many 
RARE and EARLY specimens on offer, including 
BAXTER’S volume de Luxe, “CABINET OF 
PAINTINGS,” complete. State subject interest. 
Lists.—Box 268 
REE FURNITURE STORAGE. Lady 
large private house in country, safe 
offers storage for duration in return for use of 
carpet, large curtains and furniture. Will pay 
expenses and insurance.—Reply. Box 44, co 
MATHER & CROWTHER, LTD., Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jeweliery convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX destroys seli- 
confidence. Do you suffer from this nervous 
shortcoming? Ifso, you can be cured permanently, 
through Rapidism, the scientific treatment 
approved by experts.—Write now for free Booklet 
to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 695, Tuition 
House, London, S.W.19. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY'’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage ot the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
ACK BARCLAY, Li'D. A wonderiul ivest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
M5> AND MAKE DO. Let Kesartus do it tor 
you. Shirts, ties repaired without coupons 
by RESARTUS, Sarda House, 185-7, Queensway, 
London, W Ww Please write for details. 


INK COAT. Good second-hand mink | coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 
‘AVAL OFFICER, in lonely part of Scotland. 
lover of music, desires Radio-Gram to start 
musical society.—Write Box 270. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. 
colds, obesity, headaches, 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085. a 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575) 








with 
area, 























insomnia, 
indigestion, 





ABLE GLASS AND CHINA. A fine selectiun at 
THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 
LTD., 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Tel: 
Grosvenor 3273. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 





1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min, | 3 lines. = er a 

PERSONAL : FOR SALE es 
YPEWRITERS. Modern machines WANTED JRECHSTEIN Drawing-room Grand. — Perfect 
‘ condition. 100 Guineas. No offers.— 


for educational purposes. Best cash prices. 
—Send model and serial numbers to FISHER 
TYPEWRITING SCHOOL, 8a Hythe Street, 
Dartford, Kent. Tel.: 3925. 


ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophoues, 

etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by exyerienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Tel, : Victoria 0134.) 

ATCHES WANTED. New, old, uisused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 
19. Hopwood Avenue. Manchester 4. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please reiuem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 

Call by appointment. —’Phone. EXETE: R 54901. 

ye can help to shorten the war. “Release your 

Leica and Contax Camera NOW for the R.A.F. 
Top prices paid.—_WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

















FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ““CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me Lo quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


‘RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut 
finishing; alterations, remodelling. — 
Granville Place. Portman Square. W.1. May. 0184. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
URS. Lovely Mink Coat, tashioned by ftirst- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £175. 
Details and descrintion from Box 241 
ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 
EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY I’AUL, Ila. Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 
HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street. W.1. Museum 2273. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 
GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983. 
| Bpeeed ‘wanted to assist with cooking, and to 
take charge of cooking in charming old- 
world Cotswold Country Inn; easy hours, good 
food and living accommodation.—Write, stating 
age and experience, THE OLD SWAN, Minster 
Lovell, Oxon. 
ARKIED COUPLE wanted ena of Feoruary 
for country place in Hampshire. Exempt: 
man for gardening (vegetables and fruit) and odd 
jobs. Wife to help with housework and mending; 
other help given; live in; own sitting-room. 
Good outings and wages. Please give full 
particulars of wages required, experience, etc., 
and references when applying.—Box 277. 


LIVESTOCK 


NEW HOBBY ! Cambridge Auto-Sexing 
breeds of Poultry. Pamphlet free. — Write 
REDLANDS PEDIGREE FARM, S. Holmwood, 
Surrey. 
EAUTiFUL Norwegian x Highiana Mare: 
14.2: age 9. Very strong and sound; no vices. 
Good hack. Done carting. (No dealers.).—MRS. 
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T. COTTRELL-DORMER, Newbottle Manor, 
Banbury. 
IRD SEED, 3 Ibs., 5/6; 7 lbs., 12/-; 14 Ibs. 23/-. 


CANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints 16/6; 12 pints 
30/-; sample pint 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 
pints 23/-; 12 pints 44/-; sample pint 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


ROWN MARE, PONY, 4 years old; used riding 

and driving. Suit child 7-14 years; quiet all 
traffic. Splendid mover; 30 gns. here. — MRS. 
LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.”” Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid,— 
Ov- Ox BY PRODUCTS ( (c. L.), Sevenoaks. 


ONY, CHESTNUT, MARE, 4 years old; very 

quiet; passes all traffic; used children, riding 
and driving. Suit child 3-9 years; 25 gns. here.— 
MRS. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 











ULLETS, laying and near, R.LR., B.L. x 
R.LR., L.S., Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days 


approval.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE 
Tarvin, Chester. 


PULLETS 6-7 months old; many reddening up. 
Bred from own accredited stock. First-class 
layers. Outdoor reared and a picture of health— 
W.L. x R.LR., Brown L. x L.S., R.ILR. x L.S., 25/- 
each carr. paid. Approval.—HOYLE, Beare Green, 
near Dorking. (Capel 3234). 


FARM, 








Avo furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


Two. non-pedigree hornea Goatlings, due to 

kid March and April.—MISS KINDERSLEY, 
Ramhurst:Manor, near Tonbridge, Kent. Hilden- 
borough 2174. 





SPRINGFIELD COTTAGE, Sherborne St. John, 
near Basingstoke. 
‘ALENDAK of Old English Customs still in 
being with description and dates of celebrat- 
ing each; post free 3s.—-MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 





I{OSSILS. A large collection at a low price. 
Also numerous Mantelpieces. Room of 
Queen Anne Pine Panelling. — CHARLES 


ANGELL. Antiques, 34, Milsom Strect, Bath. 
ADIES* Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14,- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTOR MOWER for sale, GREENS 16 in. 
with Roller Trailer Seat, overhauled, £45.— 
FLETCHER, 81, Little Albany Street, N.W.1. 
EUSton 5215. ; — 
ALMON or TROUT FISHING ROD. New 14 ft. 
Greenhart; 2 tops. £4 10s. Also two other 
Trout Rods and one Roach Rod for sale.— 
BM/KSNY, London, W.C.1. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms $ of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘'K.”’ 6,Westhill Rd..S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, taulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing. horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
Plus £1 deposit on drum, returnable, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING. Sample against stamp.—Write 
“Dept. 6," c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Strect, 
London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The UASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS. Beleombe House, Bradford-on-Avon. Wilts. 


WANTED 
DDEKS, ~ CALCULATORS, T YPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
NTIQUE SILVER. Top prices paid by private 
collector.—Send details to LAMBERT 
CAHEN, Sollershott Hall, Letchworth, Herts. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned tor 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of:all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE. 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
URLOS of all kinds wanted, particularly 
African, Mexican, New Zealand, Pacific 
Islands.—S. BURNEY, 26 Conduit St., London, W.1, 
INE ANTIQUE FURNITURE ot all periods 
up to 1780, wanted. Early English Oak and 
Walnut preferred. Also old Jewellery, Pictures, 
etc., for cash. Please send fullest details to 
CHARLES ANGELL, Antiques, 34 Milsom Street, 
Bath. Established 1894. 
IREAKMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets «hessmen, Hower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
IBRAKIES or smaller collections of buohs 
wanted. Highest cash prices paid; removal 
at my expense; any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, 
Drews Lane, Birmingham 8. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, 
























































YOGA, 
occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOr. 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOI.. 2120. 
LD COPIES or volumes o1 “Country Lite”’ 
wanted.—_APPLIED ARTS, Belcombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
SKSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS bought, sold, 
exchanged. Repairing, cleaning by experts.— 
MAURICE & CO., 78 Wigmore St., W.1. Wel.: 1774. 
ICTURE PRESERVATION nas been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully restored to their former brilliance, 
through competent treatment by J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, 5, Altham Terrace, I.incoln. 
ARITIES of all countries wanted for cash; 
also really good collections. Don’t send, 
write first.—SEFI, PEMBERTON & CO. LTD., 
Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 
RISTLET WATCHES, 5,000 old ones required, 
in any condition, in gold, silver or metal. 
Highest market prices paid.—Register parcels 
to WATCH EXCHANGE, 29, Welford Road, 
Leicester. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 


buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 


Books on 

































GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFF 


The new Season’s Supplies of 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETABI, E 
together with a full range of FR” 

are now on sale at all 
WOOLWORTH STORES 


you cannot buy better seeds than C. THBERTs 


and that is why they are the choic¢ 


TILISERs 












ERS 








SEEDs 























of gardeners who every year enjoy bt —e 
of deliciously flavoured vegetables wi’: untae Vi 
regularity. ailing 

Over 100 varieties of vegetable see are noy 
available. In passing, I should ment es = 
the convenience of Smallholders, — jlotme “ 
holders, and those with large garden. 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS SEEDS are n availab) 
by weight. 

FREE ADVISORY BUREA 

I do want to emphasise the import of thi 
part of my service. A special staf ¢ trained 
experts is available to give you help < Suidance 
in any of your gardening problems, w! her in the 
choice of suitable varieties of fruit ts, flower- 
ing shrubs, trees, etc., or, in fact, ar ardening 
matter. Do not, therefore, hesita. to write 
to me. 


FRUIT FOR ALL 


Why go without this health-givin; 
you can grow your own ? I can 
splendid well-furnished fruit trees 


resent 
planting in many of the leading suet and 
cooking varieties. Take my advic however 
and send your order now. ; 
CHAMPION EATING APP 

For those about to start growing fr t, I would 
strongly recommend my popular c: lection of 
Bush dessert Apple Trees, which c: sists of 4 
splendid 3-year-old trees covered w. h fruiting 
spurs in that famous variety COX’ ORANGE 
PIPPIN, together with one fine bus! WORCEs- 


TER PEARMAIN tree, 
trees in all for 30/-, carriage paid. 


CULTIVATE THE CORDO 


If your garden is small, I would 
CORDON Fruit Trees, which are v« 
and take up little space. I am offeriig 
3-year-old Cordon Trees, COX’S ORAD 
and one JAMES GRIEVE for pollinati 


splendid Cordon Trees in all for 35/-, carri 
MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT TREES 


APPLES. Bush: Cox’s Orange, 3-year- 
fine stock, 6/- each. Cordons: 7/6 each. 
James Grieve, 7/6 each. Bramley’s Seedling, half 
standards, 10/6 each; full standards, 12/6 each. 

Splendid stock of Cordon Trees, fine specimens 
in the following varieties, 10/6 each: Beauty of 
Charles Ross, mid-season 


Bath, early dessert; 
dessert; Early Victoria, early cooker; 


Orange, one of the best dessert; Lane's Prince 
Albert, large dual purpose apple; Lord Derby 
regular cropping cooker, large fruit; Miller's 
Seedling, early dessert; Worcester Pearmain, 
everybody's favourite. 

PEARS. Bush: famous dessert variety, 
Fertility, 7/6 each. 

CHERRIES. Morello, cooking, Bush trees, 


8/6 each; Standard trees, popular dessert 
12/6 each. 


CARRIAGE ON FRUIT TREES: PLEASE ADD 


1/- on 10/-, 2/- over 10/-; ORDERS O 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


SOFT FRUITS FOR VITAMINS 


Everyone knows the value of health-g¢ 


fruits, and no garden is complete without these. 


Remember you will want them for bott 
making, and preserving. 


BLACK CURRANTS: 2-year-old Bushes, 1! 


each, 18/- doz., 50 for 63/-. 


RED CURRANTS: 1/9 each, 18/- doz., 50 for 63- 
RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts, Lloyd Georg 


and Norfolk Giant, 5/- doz., 35/- 100 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Royal Sovereign, 


prolific cropper, 25/- 100. 
BLACKBERRIES: Giant Himalayan 
very free fruiting, 3/6 each. 


PLEASE ADD CARRIAGE AS ABOVE. 


GOLD MEDAL ROSES 


In times of peace, CUTHBERTS ROSES were 
in great demand and gained distinctions and 


awards whenever exhibited. 


I can supply Rambler Roses in most of the best 


varieties, fine quick-growing specimens, 
post 6d., 6 for 20/- carriage paid. 


CUTHBERT’S RHODODENDRON 


Everyone admires these beautiful 
shrubs which are very suitable for 
purposes. Hitherto, they have been 
expensive item, but times are changin: 
on which my FAMOUS HYBRIDS a1 
is required for other purposes. I an 
disposing of a quantity of fine w 
specimens, 2-2} ft., in beautiful 
Reds, Pinks and Purples. 

You can have these for 35/- doz., 
carriage paid. 


HEDGING AND SCREENINC 


If you want a fast-growing plant fo 
pose you cannot do better than the po} 
Oval Green Leaf PRIVET, well-roc 
mens (not cuttings), 3-4 ft.,30/- 100, cai 

LIME TREES. Something really s 
specimen standard trees, 8-10 ft., ex 
making avenues or wind-breaks, 3/6 
riage 1/-. Special quotations for six 01 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTE 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





By di m of His Grace the Duke and Earl of Sutherland, K.T., P.C. 


SUTHERLAND 


On the Main L.M. & S. Line from Inverness to Wick 


THE ESTATE OF TRESSADY WITH ABOUT 21,950 ACRES 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUSE MOORS IN THE HIGHLANDS 


TRES .DY LODGE, ‘ 
afine id substantial 
Resid ce, beautifully 
situa on high 
grouy on the North 
side Strath Fleet 


and mmanding 
€ sive views. 
It coniains 3 reception 
rooms, library, study, 
business room, 13 bed 
and dressing rooms, 
6 servants’ rooms, 
2 bathrooms, usual 
domestic offices with 


housekeeper’s room and 
servants’ hall. 





Electric light trom 
private plant. 
Good stabling. Garage. 
Keeper’s and gardener’s 
house. Extensive kennels. 
Cottages and crofts. 


FEU DUTIES AND 
GROUND RENTS. 


GOOD SHOOTING with 
a mixed bag of grouse, 
blackgame, partridges, 
pheasants, snipe, wood- 
cock and rabbits, etc. 
FISHING RIGHTS 
(salmon and sea trout) 
on Rivers Brora and 
Fleet. Trout Fishing 
on two lochs. 


Actual and estimated RENT ROLL of over £1,800 per annum. Burdens about £251. 


TO BE SOLD. 


Solicitors: Messrs. A. N. Macaulay & Co., Golspie. Factor : 


The Furniture would be sold at Valuation. 


Mr. Thomas Adam, F.S.I., Sutherland Estate Office, Go!spie. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





BETWEEN READING AND OXFORD 


With frontage to the River Thames on a beautiful reach. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR HOUSE AND GARDEN 
WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 


wy - 
* Fag * 

ae . 
re £ : 





The Residence was built in the reign of George I and has 
recently been entirely modernised and renovated throughout. 
Occupying fine position with lovely views down the River, Chiltern 
Hills and the Berkshire Downs, and approached by drive flanked 
with grand old beech trees. 
Hall, 4 reception, 13 bed and dressing (several with basins), 3 separate 
suites, 5 bathrooms. 
_, Central heating. Co.’s electricity. Telephone. 
Wel water supply. Constant hot water. Modern drainage. 
ie 2 garages. Ample storage room. 

WE! ~TIMBERED GARDENS slope in terraces to the River; lawns 
for tennis and croquet; hard tennis court; gravelled walk. Boathouse. 
Meadowland. 

: ABOUT 8% ACRES Golf 
Pra; cally adjoining are another 130 Acres of Agricultural 
“ 1 Riverside land and wood, which can be purchased. 


C\ er’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2023) 





SOUTH WALES 


Swansea 45 miles, Cardiff 80 miles. 
IN BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY 


WITH 2% MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 





Occupying a fine position 400 ft. up, facing South and West. 


A RESIDENCE erected of local stone with tiled roof, at a cost 
of about £30,000. 


It is approached by drive and contains: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete new electric lighting and heating system installed 
in 1938. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges, with gardens, 
ponds, swimming pool, kitchen and fruit garden. 


ABOUT 4% ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ADDITIONAL WOODLAND UP TO 98 ACRES IF REQUIRED. 
Salmon and Trout Fishing by arrangement in a lovely stretch 

of river with at least 5 Salmon Pools. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,598) 





Mo ‘air 3771 


(.) Himes) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
ee: ‘ 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS | & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 
AND AT A LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER _— — 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 








NORTH WALES 


Chester 18 miles. 


WEST r COAST SCOTLAND 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 


RECENTLY RENOVATED THROUGHOUT 
and containing 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
PLANT. WATER SUPPLY. 
HEATING. 


YACHT 


FROM PRIVATE 
CENTRAL 


GARAGE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT GOOD 


NEW COTTAGE. ANCHORAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
10 ACRES 
SHOOTING AND FISHING TO BE HAD NEARBY. 
PRICE £5,000 


Particulars from: JACKSON STops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


Liverpool 26 miles. 








A MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, bathroom, 


Main water and electric light. 


usual domestic o 


CHAUFFEUR’S OR GARDENER’S 6-ROOMED HOUSE, 
COTTAGE. 
GARAGES, STABLING AND SMALL FARMSTEAD. ATTRACTIVE GRO} 
AND PARKLAND, IN ALL 
25 ACRES 
PRICE AS A WHOLE £8,000 FREEHOLD, OR HOUSE . 
4 ACRES £4,250 
COMPLETION. 


ALSO A 4-ROO 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 

Messrs. WALTER O. JONES & SON, Holywell, North 
or Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover § 
London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7). 


SOUTH DEVON 


Kingsbridge 6 miles. 


Apely the Joint Agents : 
(Tel. Holywell 26); 





Totnes 3 miles, 


CAPITAL SMALL FARM OF 
85 ACRES 


WITH STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 


2 reception rooms, modern bathroom. ‘Ideal’ 


AMPLE 


5 bedrooms, 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


containing : 


2 MILES OF FISHING. 


PRICE £3,750 


TROUT 


Apply :{ JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 


(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


NORTHANTS 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
with pleasant views and every possible convenience. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Garage and cottage. 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 
(Folio 10,208) 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: Bridge Street, 


Northampton. 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


48, CURZON ST., 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I. 








SUNNINGDALE 


Close to the Golf Links and within a walk of the railway station. 
aspect. Good views. Long drive. Sandy soil. 
A MODERN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
Containing : 3 reception rooms (1 of which is very spacious), excellent domestic offices, 
including servants’ hall, 10 bedrooms and 3 bathroo ms. Electric light. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Company’s water. Gas. 
SEVERAL CARS AND CHAUFFEUR’S ACCOMMODATION. 
COTTAGE FOR GARDENER 
Beautiful Grounds, including a terrace, tennis court, lawns, walled 
garden, excellent kitchen garden with greenhouse, in all about 
8 ACRES 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


High ground, South 


GARAGE FOR 


garden, wild 


Agents: 


With frontage to the River Thames and having beautiful views. 
The HOUSE stands in a picturesque well-wooded setting, is secluded and has 
been recently entirely modernised, the bedrooms being in three separate suites with 
entrance lobby to each as in a mode mr Hotel de Luxe. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
13 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 2 garages. Grand gardens in terraces, 
hard and grass tennis courts. 2 meadows. Boathouse. In all about 
81% ACRES 
Near is 130 ACRES of Land, which can be purchased. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 


OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 
THIS CHARMING PROPERTY MAY APPRECIATE IN VALUE AFTER THE 
WAR 





Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon ae 
Mayfair, London, W.1 (71 87) 





EVERY LABOUR-SAVING CONVENIENCE 
QUIET POSITION BETWEEN 
DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


400 ft. up on the Surrey Hills overlooking a Common. 
service. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
7 best bedrooms, 4 fine bathrooms (including best suite), 5 —_ rooms, oak-pane 
lounge and 3 reception rooms (one 33 ft. by 21 ft.). 
Fitted wash basins. 


Main electricity and ihn 
STABLING. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
Woodlands affording good rough shoot. Gardens with small swim-pool. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 55 ACRES 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon po, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Gro. 3121.) 





Frequent 35-minute electric train 


d 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 


Central heating. Co.’s electricity. 

Ample private water. Modern 

drainage. Buildings. Garages. 
2 Cottages. 


TC “> SOLD FREEHOLD. 
W! ,.BOUT 112 ACRES 


cant Possession) 
BEAUTIFULLY  TIMBERED 


Oc 3 a fine position about PLEASURE GROUNDS, with lawns, 
206 ove sea level. The Resi- = fruit — —"s — 
which are very fertile. ne land is 
8. den iit of loca} red sandstone privcipally rich pasture, with some 
with i roof, has recently been first-class arable, a large productive 
mo ed, and is approached by orchard in full bearing, and good oak 
D a drive. woodlands. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
Ww. 


ial], 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
(27,459) 


2 bathrooms. 








KENT—2 MILES FROM TONBRIDGE 
Between the main Maidstone and Shipbourne Roads. 
GRANGE FARM, 117 ACRES, AND COLDBLOWS FARM OF 45 ACRES 
Situated in the Parish of Higham and having over a mile of Road Frontage. 


" GRANGE FARM has an attractive partly weather-boarded Kentish type farmhouse. with a useful range of buildings including 2 oast houses and 
6 cottages. The Farm has a basic hop quota of 90 cwt. and is let on a yearly tenancy to a long-standing tenant at a rent of £180 per annum. 


COLDBLOWS FARM has a brick and tiled cottage Residence and a small set of buildings and is let on a yearly tenancy to a well-known local 
farmer at a rent of £90 per annum. 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in two Lots in TONBRIDGE at an early date. Particulars and Plans, 1/-. 
Solicitors : Messrs. F. B. JEVONS & RILEY, Bordyke, Tonbridge. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BERKS CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Kesidential Areas, within an hour of London. 





(RST-CLASS RESIDENCE 2 GARAGES. COTTAGE. 


™ s in extremely good order The Gardens are unusually 
charming, intersected by a running 
stream, tennis courts, walled and 


kitchen gardens. 


sta 00 ft. up on sand and gravel 
. in delightful gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms arranged in suites, 
5 bathrooms. Co.’s_ electricity and 

















water. Main drainage. Central heating Several first-class Golf Courses 
throughout. a 4 within easy reach. 
an Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9162) 
Mayfair 3771 ati Telegrams : 
7 yee 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1- Galleries, Weade, Londen 
—— NICHOLAS — 
ne ** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


/ 
a (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, vaccine COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NEWBURY DISTRICT 7 ‘OXFORDSHIRE £7, 500 


AN ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
WITH THATCHED ROOF. 








FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Close to village and station and with all modern conveniences. 1% miles from main line station. 45 minutes Paddington. 
Large lounge (oak beamed) opening on to terrace, small dining room, 4 bedrooms 8 principal bedrooms, bathrooms, 2 dressing rooms, excellent offices. 


(running water in 3), bathroom, usual offices. 
Garage for 2 ears. 





LARGE DOUBLE GARAGE WITH BARN ADJOINING. LARGE BARN 
ADJOINING MAIN BUILDING. ALL SERVICES. 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS INCLUDING PADDOCK OF 


WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN OF 1 ACRE IN EXTENT + en 


Vacant Possession. PICTURESQUE GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


Further particulars of ; Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany | Further particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany 
Court Yard, W.1. Court Yard, W.1. 








. LOFTS & WARNER 


41, _BERKELEY SQ.,_ LONDON, _W.1. Gro. 3056. 


| DORSET 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 








REMAINDER OF THE 


: G°OVE PARK ESTATE, SUFFOLK 2 MILES DRY-FLY FISHING IN MAIN RIVER AND 3 MILES OF CARRIERS AND TRIBUTARIES. 
EXTENSIVE WILD-FOWL SHOOTING ~~ 
COMPACT FREEHOLD PROPERTY FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
DATED 1633, RECENTLY MODERNISED. 
374 ACRES 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 servants’ rooms, 4 fine rece ption rooms. 
‘+ to good Tenants and comprising: 2 GOOD FARMS Central heating. Independent hot water. Electricity. 
Homesteads, 4 COTTAGES, WELL-PLACED GROUNDS BORDERED BY RIVER. 
HOLDING. 2 @OOD FARMS. NUMEROUS COTTAGES 


r ME 7S. WELL-PLACED COVERTS. 
“HOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY | WATER MEADOWS. WELL-PLACEI 

















UCTION IN THE SPRING, IF NOT SOLD 900 ACRES 
| IN MEANTIME). RENT ROLL £1,700 PER ANNUM. 
; \ lars from the Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
' \ Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3056.) Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER. 41, Berkeley Square, 
= W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3056.) 
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(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Picoy, London’’ 





Solicitors : 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF GREATER PORTION. 


BERKSHIRE 


14 miles Reading. 


8 miles Newbury. 


COMPRISING A HIGH-CLASS 
DAIRY, CORN AND SHEEP FARM 


WITH SUPERIOR MEDIUM-SIZED FARMHOUSE, BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND 11 COTTAGES. 


MODERN COWSTALLS FOR 40, BARNS, STABLING. 


ALL ABOUT 


ta3 


Company’ electric light. 

FOR SALE as a whole, privately, or by AUCTION at the MASONIC HALL, READING, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th FEBRUARY, 1943, at 3 p.m. 

Messrs. UPTON, BRITTON & LUMB, 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1 
HA 


MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


ACRES 
Estate water supply. 


NEW, LOWER AND WOODEND FARMS, COMPTON, NR. NEWBURY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


3 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 


PASTURE, ARABLE AND VALUABLE hater a sou) tte ALTHY LAND IN A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers : 
St. pg London, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





DESIGNED BY A WELL-KNOWN 





LYMINGE, KENT 


Rural situation on the Old Roman Road from Folkestone to Canterbury. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


ARCHITECT 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen 
with “‘Esse’’ cooker. 
Electricity from own plant. 
Modern drainage. 


Garage. 
GROUNDS OF 
124%, ACRES 

INCLUDING FLOWER 
GARDENS AND LAWNS, 


SMALL WOOD AND 
ARABLE LAND. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £2,500 


Further particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel: REG. 8222.) (K.48,484) 


DEVONSHIRE 


In a quiet village about wi re from Exeter. 


Yachting, —_—_. hunting and golf i 


ity. Pleasing Southern aspect 
TO BE SOLD 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF A SMALL GEORGIAN 


MANOR HOUSE 


Lounge hall and 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 


Garage. Stabling. Small 
coti 


ottage. 


Company’s electricity. 
Central heating. 


OLD- aa GARDENS 
INCLUDING TENNIS 


FRUIT rm KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 


In all about 


13, ACRES 








PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


Cr 49,465 


is)" Arlington Street, S.W.1 






the 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 





1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 8 lines.) 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 





LRESFORD, HANTS. Mrs. MCNALTY, 

late of King’s Worthy Court Hotel, 
Winchester, is now established at Cardew 
Country Hotel, Alresford (Tel. 145). Frequent 
bus services in every direction. Situated in 
beautiful grounds; country produce and good 
cuisine; town amenities. 


BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier ition. 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or much- 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 


BOURNEMOUTH 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central 
position. Bridge, billiards. Warmth and 
plenty of breathing space.—Resident Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. BRAY. From 4% gns. 

EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 

C ROWSOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 




















“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction’’ 
DULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 
One double room will be shortly available at 
this small sporting hotel on the borders of 
Exmoor. Very suitable for lovers of Hunting. 
Stag or fox. Club licence. 5 gns. each. Reduc- 
tion for services. Tel.: 129. 
Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and ce Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


M IDHURST, SUSSEX] 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 


bids you welcome. 











From 6 gns. 
Private bathrooms. 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 


ORTH DEVON. Spiritual Rest Home 
and Retreat. Students also invited. 
Write for particulars, ““Order of the New 
Day.”—THE OLD VICARAGE, Peters Marland, 
near Torrington. 





FOR SALE 





GHROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming peaceful 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. and c. all rooms. 





Own produce. A few 





vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 
OMERSET. Sporting Farmer and Wife 


offer ideal ACCOMMODATION, short 
holidays. Charming house. Modern con- 
veniences. Constant hot water. Excellent 
farmhouse fare. Delightful surroundings. 
Hunters for hacking. Trap kept. Not isolated. 
Terms, single, 5 guineas weekly; double 
4% guineas each weekly. Hacking reasonable 
terms.—Write Box 271. 

URREY. Furnished Service Suites (1, 2, 3 

and 5 rooms and bath). Also few bedrooms 
only. In Esher and Horsley district. Own 
poultry, eggs, etc. West End catering _— 
comfort. Terms include meals, from 4 gns.— 
— Dorset House, N.W.1 (W Giotkc 
1 








ESTWARD HO. NORTHA 

*““CLEVELANDS”’ (NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 
Northam 300. 
WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In 

old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


AUCTION 

Mr. Charles Shentall, deceased. 
CHESTERFIELD, Bs ge 
20 minutes’ walk L.M. & S. Station. 
WITH POSSESSION. 

“TAPTON GROVE,’ A CHARMING 
FREEHOLD GEORGIAN HOUSE. 4 recep- 
tion rooms, entrance hall, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, modern kitchens, 
attached smaller House of 5 rooms and 
bathroom. Cottage. Laundry. Garages. 
Stabling. Gardens. Lawns Small lake. 
Area about 114 Acres, all in perfect ——. 
Electric lighting. Main water. OR SALE 
at CHESTERFIELD on February 20th, 1943. 
Particulars: Messrs. Jones & Middleton, 
Solicitors, or Ernest S. Mitchell, Auctioneer, 
both of Chesterfield. 


WANTED 


mg district, within 10 miles. 

Rent, unfurnished small 
Country Rue or part, or Flat. About 
2 reception, 5 bedrooms. Garden. Garage. 
Would exchange small Country House in 
Wotton-under-Edge, Glos.—Box 273. 

















AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
. HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
IN A PROSPEROUS INDUSTRIAL AREA 
IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
TO BE SOLD by private treaty 
as a whole to show a net = 
3.700 of approximately 3 per cent., 
AGRES regardless of OUTSTAN DING 
4 POTENTIAL VALUE. Gross 
Rent Roll about 
£7,800 PER ANNUM. 
Particulars in confidence from—Messrs. 
CoLLINs & CoLLins, Land pa, 37, South 
Audley Street, Mayfair, W.1 


DEVON. Between DARTMOUTH and 
~ TOTNES. About 2 miles of trout fishing 
in River Harbourne. Pleasantly situated 
Stone-built House. 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom, offices. Range of stone 
farm buildings, together with 84 Acres of 
well-watered land in ring fence. Price £3,750. 
Further particulars from the Agents—JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (73,052) 

ORFOLK. To be Sold or Let FUR™ 

NISHED, Georgian Country Residence- 
Large walled-in garden. Paddock. 2% Acres- 
Valuable main road building sites. Safe area. 
8 miles Brandon. £13 18s. 0d. monthly 











furnished. To view apply—Sw EETNAM, 
“Newlands.”’ Northwold. Tel. : Methwold 252. 
© USSEX. Near Lewes With Vacant 


Possession. COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
nicely situated, surrounded by pretty country. 
Near station and bus. Containing: Hall, 
2 sitting rooms, 4 beds and boxroom, bath 
and w.c. Garage. Storeroom. Co.’s water 
and electricity. Nice garden, about 1/3 Acres. 
Price £1,850. Apply—Messrs. POWELL & Co., 
Estate ‘Agents, Lewes, Sussex; JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sa., London, W.1. 


SUSSEX. Near the sea, Close to Angmering 
Station. With Vacant Possession. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED 
RESIDENCE, with hali, 2 sitting rooms, 
2 double and 2 single bedrooms, bath and 
w.c. and 2 attics. Co.’s electricity laid on. 
Co.’s water and gas mains available. Pretty 
garden. Tennis lawn. % Acre. Price £2,750. 
Apply—T. CRUNDEN, Esq., F.A.I., Beach 
Road, Littlehampton; or JOHN D. Woop 
AND CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


TO LET 


BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL. Comfort- 
able WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE to be 
LET for 1 year or longer from April. 5 prin- 
cipal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms. 
Owner proceeding abroad. Present staff might 
remain. Moderate Rent. Apply—REBBECK 
Bros., Bournemouth. 











ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKSHIRE. MARTIN 


& POLE, 


READING a 


and WOKI 





BERKS, BUCKS ARDS OXOW. —GIDDYS, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (‘Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 





Swans IRE, including i Cone 
districts. 


RV. “Auetioneer, ‘Valuer yy ete., 
1 t 818-819. 


Si 


le, Ascot, 


TUFNELL, 





BERKS AND “ORDERS OF ADJOLNING 
COUNTIES, especially sueeees with the 


Sale of Country Houses and 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 


— Messrs, 
Reading, Tel. 4441. 


DEVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 


(Price 2/6). 


Selected lists 


free.— RIPPON, 


BosweéL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 





HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton.— WALLER 
Business Pstablished over 100 years. 


Kine, FAI. 





LE'CESTERSH (RE and adjoining 

counties.—HOLLOWAY, & 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents 
Market Harborough 2411 


Co., 





GHROPSHIRE, border “counties and North 


Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 


= Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE & OWES, 


LtpD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 





SHROPsH IRE. MIDLANDS (W.) generally 


and WALES. 
Specialists. CHAM 


Apply ~—- Property 
BERLAINE-BROTHEKS AND 


HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 lines). 





SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUN 


of which are solely in their hands. 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COU \ TIES. 
woo 


DCOCK & SON, 
Valuers and Auction 

IN COUNTRY PRI PER- 
Tel, s eF. 4334. 


Surveyors. 
SPECIALISTS 
TIES. 


‘genta, 





yY ORKSH IRE 
COUNTIES. 


LEWIS, 


and NORT}.&RN 
Landed, Residenti | and 
—— Me ss B 

TAL, 
8, 1 Perel. 23427). 





TO LET—continued. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. A very desirable 


RESIDENCE to let furnished. 
a we ys attic, — hs 


rooms, 3 
larder, etc., h. 


© sitting 


and telephone. RF in its own gi “nds, 
tennis court, flower and vegetable ¢ rden. 


Garage. 


Near L.N.E. Railway mai’ line 


station and bus route. Very moderate °rms, 


including gardener, to careful and acc! J 


tenant. Further parti 
Estate Agent, 


WINTER, 
Retford, ’ Notts, 





from— . |. 
Bridg sate, 
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OSBORN & MERCER 28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
ADJOINING SURREY GOLF COURSE BERKSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES FROM READING) 


vituate about 550 ft. up and within a few minutes’ walk of two stations, | Occupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderful 











— convenient for daily reach of Town. ws over a wide expanse of beautiful country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL PROPERTY BUILT IN THE agg STYLE THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
‘ce hall, dining and drawing rooms, study, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. | WOODBURY, FARLEY HILL 


with | 


Main © icity, gas and water. Partial central heating. Attractive well 


laid-out garden including kitchen garden, in all 
About % Acre | 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,800 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


—~—~~"EVON (BETWEEN TOTNES AND KINGSBRIDGE) 
‘LES OF TROUT FISHING IN RIVER HARBOURNE 
Capital Small Farm 
ne-built Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, modern bathroom. 
t of stone farm buildings and well-watered land, the whole in a 
ring fence and extending to ABOUT 84 ACRES 
ONLY £3,750 
Furth. culars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2344) 


ma SOMERSET 
Ist lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the Mendip Hills. 
4 BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN REPLICA | ; 
Ereci« ut 50 years ago regardless of expense and to the designs of a well- | A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY 
known architect. TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. Fine block of Stabling. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. The Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, forest 
Charm ‘l]-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes (one stocked with and other trees. Hard Tennis Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. Rose garden. 
trout). ‘d and grass tennis courts. Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadow- Shrubberies. Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. The remainder of the 
land, in all Property is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. In all 









includi: 
Splen: 





ABOUT 17 ACRES ABOUT 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. | Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN AND 
il details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) | MERCER, as above. (17,368) 








ON, Wa RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “Tone 


A GOOD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE IN EASTERN SCOTLAND 
OUTH SUTHERLANDSHIRE, NAIRN, ELGIN, ROSS AND CROMARTY OR BANFF PARTICULARLY FAVOURED) 
The House should contain not more than about 10 bedrooms, and should stand in a high position. 
FIRST-CLASS SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IS ESSENTIAL 
AREA UP TO ABOUT 10,000 ACRES 


Owners or their Agents are requested to communicate immediately with: Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES JUST IN MARKET 












































al FAVOURITE HOME COUNTY SOUTH DEVON OXFORDSHIRE 
35 miles London. Near Totnes. Between Charlbury and Chipping Campden. 
UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE. Nearly 200 ACRES. TTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM. About PINE FARMING ESTATE. About 530 ACRES. 
UNUSUALLY CHARMING HOUSE OF CHAR- 85 ACRES. LONG LOW GEORGIAN FARM- @OOD CORN, DAIRYING AND STOCK LAND, 
ACTER. 7 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, 3 reception | HOUSE. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. at present carrying a Pedigree Herd of cattle and sheep 
a rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. | EXCELLENT BUILDINGS, GOOD FEEDING PASTURE SUPERIOR RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
FINE RANGE OF BUILDINGS. 4 MODEL COTTAGES. AND ARABLE LAND. 2 MILES TROUT FISHING EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 4 COTTAGES. Electric 
—_ ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION. FOR SALE | (both banks). FREEHOLD ONLY £3,750. IMME- | light. Ample water supply. 
OLE, PRIVATELY WITH POSSESSION. DIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
— PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE AND OTHER ESTATES AND FARMS FOR SALE APPLY: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, W.1. 
YS, 
, 73), 
scot, 23, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
ra, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 W I | SON & CO. 1441 
. na 
iN LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 
ooo Messrs. WILSON & CO. can offer the following Properties for SALE: — Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 
1441, 4 
3 SURREY. Lovely district, 20 miles London. Modern Tudor Style House. First-rate order. ' 5-7] bedrooms, 
ister 3 bathrooms, 3 reception (2 panelled). All main services. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Garage 2. Charming gardens. ete. 
PON, Nearly 2 ACRES. £5,000. 
884.) 
RN WEST SUSSEX. High up with fine views, easy reach Horsham. Delightful old-world House. Long drive. 
oad, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall. 3 reception. Main water. Electric light. Central heating. Small 
ALL farmery. 2 cottages. Rich pasture and woodland. FOR SALE WITH 70 ACRES. 
“ss ANTS-WILTS (Borders). Easy reach Salisbury. In delightful country, on bus route. Old-world House in 
ine finely-timbered gardens and paddocks. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Electric light. 
= Central heating. etc. Garage. £5,000 WITH 11 ACRES. 
orth 
» the DORSET. Between Dorchester and Bournemouth. Charming Cottage-style Residence. High up with fine 
WEN, views. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Main electricity. Garage. Pretty garden of 1 ACRE. Only 
ms £2,800. (Further 6 Acres available.) ie zi = 
ay Facing due South with BEAUTIFU L VIEWS ao 
AND (YXON, near Henley. Charming Modern House in charming position, with lovely views. 7 bedrooms. 2 bath- ro ae TF — é Phd ordre rag 
nes). “ rooms, 3 reception. Excellent order. Main services. Delightful gardens with hard court. FOR SALE WITH Main services. Central heating. Garage. Delightful 
[ES. 2 ACRES. | gardens of 114 Ai ES. 
alise Full particulars from: WILSON & CO., as above. BARGAIN AT £4,000. , 
700 | Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
700. 
[ES. 
nts, eee 
ER- TO TENHAM COURT RD., W.! M APLE & Cc 4 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
RN (Euston 7000) ©., TD. (Regent 4685) 
and 
AND 
are, OKING, SURREY DEVON KENT, CHISLEHURST VALUATIONS 
wa y vera good Golf Courses. % mile Near the old-world y ) y 1, , ons, 
g , of port of Brixham. Occupying a p and most convenient 
station. situation. FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
able R SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE TO BE SOLD 
try, ae, bate one weoenn ATTRACTIVE LITTLE PROPERTY. ; valued for Insurance, Probate,etc. 
ies ;, with oak floors to ground floor, | GontOUS® ON 2, FLOORS ONLY. | EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well: 
n , ic : on’ ig: ractive lounge, dinin P; ned rooms, containing: Fine 
ier. -_ ee Peay c ages oe room, morning room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath. | lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, FURNITURE SALES 
ln aces, “Garage for Zcars. “Grounds | "Com capital offices. Garage for 2 cars. | smh study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids 
Sw 3RE, with tennis lawn, kitchen sae ee ee Serer eet) Serna Conducted in Town and Count 
ted aioe , Attractive garden of 1 ACRE. eunens. case itd 
ate, | ag MAPLE & Gor $° Grafton Street, oe Recommended by the Agute: scans, eae Dame beanae wt 
Mayfair, W.1. Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. MaPLE & Co., LrD., as above. , ssaliaanl 
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wmmewn GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS teem 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 


SUNNINGDALE fJACOBEAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN BERKS 
High ground adjoining wooded commons. On bus route. 
500 YEARS OLD. THATCHED ROOF. MODERNISED. 


MODERN RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH EVERY COMFORT 5 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
Old-world gardens. 





Private gate to Golf Course. 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
6 ACRES LOVELY GROUNDS AND WOOD. LONG LEASE FOR SALE- £3,800 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4733) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4710) 








HAMPSHIRE HANTS 
BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATE OF 400 ACRES QUICK SALE ESSENTIAL 
Ina ring fence. Walking distance of electric station. 116 ACRE MIXED FARM, £3,500 
MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF DESIRED, £1,500 


14 bedrooms, etc. Modern conveniences, Garage. Stabling. Cottages. i 
Home farm. Farmhouse. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. Electric plant. Good \ 


THE HOUSE IS SITUATE IN THE CENTRE OF THE ESTATE. THE LAND Ample buildings. 
COMPRISES HALF AGRICULTURAL AND HALF WOODLAND. 60 ACRES ARABLE 


: > Te . >: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, } Stree fick | ; ; , 
Highly recommended by: GEORGE TR¢ é S, 25, Mount ee | GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (€.3253) 


Grosvenor 2838 TURNER LORD & RANSOM  ,,, zene, 


" 
(2 lines) 127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


BUCKS—OXON BORDERS | OXFORD 


sacsesiceneggueMn idee sagayson len onus iptetgeectcene | 1% miles West of city, with bus service thereto passing close by. 
DELIGHTFUL RED-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE . 
Standing high (altitude about 600 ft.), facing South, with glorious views. AN ATTRACTIVE WISTARIA-COVERED OLD FARMHOU : 
8 bed and dressing rooms, with all modern conveniences, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, facing South. 
excellent offices with maids’ Central heating. Main electricity, 
sitting room. gas, water and drainage. 
Garage for 3. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge (18 ft. by 18 ft.), oak- 
panelled dining room, compact 
offices. Garage. 
CHARMING GROUNDS OF PRETTY GARDEN, ABOUT 
2%, ACRES 1 ACRE 
(A FURTHER 10 ACRES RATES ABOUT 
CAN BE HAD) £26 P.A. 


FREEHOLD, PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD £3,200 
Agents: TURNER LoRp & RANSOM, as above. Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 














Central heating. 
Main electricity and drainage. 


eone naa 











Telegrams: 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. HASLEMERE SURREY 


WEST S U SSE x | Only 30 minutes from London. Excellent train service. 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


4 miles North of Midhurst. A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Centra, 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM heating. Main services. Garage. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Central 
| MATURED GARDENS, ORCHARD AND SMALL heating. All main services. Excellent garage accommo- 


COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES, : 
PADDOCK, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT dation. 


182 ACRES = ” Gq ca. aay 
3 ACRES WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, IN ALL 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL 


INVESTMENT TO LET FURNISHED ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD {£4,700 (or Freehold might be sold) TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,500 (or Offer) 





Particulars from Owner’s Agents : Particulars from Owner’s Agents: Owner’s Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
(Folio 13,319) 


eens. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ee 


SEVEN MILES OF SALISBURY | SURREY, Nr. EAST GRINSTEAD | LOVELY j DEVON _— GREAT BARGAIN — 
col et Ae ey Midway Londen and Brighten. About 10 miles from the sea. 700 ft. up. meee °° -tnemBedal 
} Pisa 7s Res } PICTURESQUE LITTLE PERIOD Entrancing views. A REALLY CHARMING RESIDENC 
CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE of a COUNTRY HOUSE CHARMING GENTLEMAN’S OLD- | Uique in character and distinction. Stor - 
kind rarely to be found. 2 reception, Part dating XVIth Century FASHIONED FARMHOUSE 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. Full of oak, open fireplaces, etc. ‘ ‘ e . 
Stabling, etc. Main water and electricity. | Modernised and with main water, electric | Modernised, in’ perfect repair. Every — —— Bo sc _——. ** 
Also included is a little TUDOR COT- | light, fitted basins, central heating. Hall, | ¢onvenience. Main water. Electric light. re en 
AGE ; " ASTU N 2 opti y asins, c. eception, edrooms, _ 2 , 
anaes yo ae a eae eee Pretty bathroom, good offices, maids’ sitting LOVELY FOREION APPOLUrm 2mav a0". 
2 ACRES é 


. | room. Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. Lounge, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
THE ENTIRE PROPERTY FREEHOLD | MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE Delightful well-timbered gardens, rich | bathrooms. All mains. Centra] heatir . 
ONLY £2,250 owing to business change of plans. ee love TOVEL eet ORNS 
— Lg aped ed Suvetiave a . IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 22 ACRES ONLY £4,500 and beautifully-timbered woods. 
u e Purchaser a’ i adi i 
si J P FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950. Photos and details from the Agents : 12 Acne. Emmediobe Fossesk 


required. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. View Quickly. aie crest 2 ONLY £7,000 FREEHOLD 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. as above, | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | peypant, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as abo. 








omen 
aaa 











mullioned windows. Polished pine doo 
parquet floors. Adams fireplaces. Perfi 
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5, MOUNT ST., 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 


























LONDON, W.1. 
SURREY NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND SURREY 
‘hout 5 miles to Farnham or Haslemere. 3 miles from Station. High up. Half an hour to Lendon. 
OR §..€ OR TO LET FURNISHED, AN OLD- TO BE SOLD Te BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED. A 
wo ) pages gor eee bees and = ‘ CHARMING PERIOD cane gp nag hall, 
8 tion rooms edrooms athrooms. Com- RA reception rooms, billiards room, excellent offices, 5 bed 
ee i: gas and electricity. Garage for 2 ¢ars. A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTU L and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery, 3 servants’ 
2 cotta. Tennis court. Kitchen garden. Paddocks. ESTATE bedrooms. Company’ s electricity and central heating. 
Beautii a — trees. Stream with chain of ponds THOUSANDS OF POUNDS RECENTLY SPENT ON bene for 2 cars. 2 ae - Fact ely at 
¥ s waterfalls st eg d t 
mgs. 2 ACRES. Hunting, Golf and Riding. MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PARTLY BUILT IN | PU eardts. OMe CUT 6 ACRES 
Lor gad —- gi . . THE XVtH CENTURY. Particulars from : 
URTI NSON, 5, Mo , Wal. (16,4 SURTIS & HENSON 
( CUR TIS H D unt Stree (16,432) é reception roo ms, 12) bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,636) 
ain electric’ entral heating. 
HERTFORDSHIRE . KENT 
; ‘ 5 GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE ss P 
vear station. 40 minutes to London. AND WELL-STOCKED GARDENS London 60 minutes by train. 
OR E, A MODERN RESIDENCE built of p A COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE, luxuri- 
exc » materials. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 9 FARMS ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
CEN HEATING. COMPANY’S WATER SUPPLY. Beautifully timbered grounds. Woodlands. Nearafamous | Stabling. Garages and chauffeurs’ rooms. Secluded 
ARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. Salmon River. Grouse Moor and Rough Shooting. age ——_ ere oe oes -_ Sone. 
sen rdens, tennis court, sunk lawn, lovely rock ‘ 
om table garden. In ailnearly 2ACRES. Golf ABOUT 2,000 ACRES UNFURNISHED (RENT £250 PER ANNUM). 
nearby. Particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, Inspected and recommended by : 
CURT HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151) 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
— = 
a ee 
F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES 2 MILES FROM OXFORD 


IN MID-DEVON 


of Dartmoor, 600 ft. up, with magnificent views. 
bus service and 8 miles from Crediton 


ELL-BQUIPPED GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


1% miles local station with 


In a quiet village with bus service to the city. 
A MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
OF SIMPLE AND GRACEFUL 


Modernised by London firm 





5 years ago al considerable CHARM. 

expense, tastefully decorated : ar 

and containing: 3 reception Large lounge, dining room, 

rooms, billiards room, maids’ 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

go 3 room, 7 bedrooms, Telephone. Partial central 

3 bathrooms, 3-car garage. heating. Main drainage. Co.’s 
Stabling. Outbuildings. electricity, gas and water. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Garage. 

GARDENS WITH 


ORCHARD, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN 
AND PADDOCKS. 


Total area 24 ACRES 


~ 750 FREEHOLD, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


44, ST. JAMES’S JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENEhALLY 


a HIGH SOMERSET A FEW MILES FROM | 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY BANBURY 
A 


comprising MAIN RESIDENCE (GEORGIAN TYPE), 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE, 2 COTTAGES. _ About eee ee caedeie RESIDENCE OF 
» in JTIFUL ORDER, is offered 
FOR SALE with Vacant Possession in the spring. 400 ft. POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE 
up, Southern aspect, lovely views. Main electricity and SG TONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE. 500 ft. above sea 


120 ACRES. All with Vacant ‘Possession. FOR SALE 

AT PRE-WAR PRICE. Situated in one of the most 

beautiful districts in this a oe dies cae, pee a 

aspect, magnificent views. Hall and 3 sitting rooms. power. Central heating. Independent hot water. Lavatory svel, near village. Hz 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedro 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. | basins in bedrooms, also fitted furniture. 2 sitting rooms, 2 Bo ten "yee pn ggg oo "and ae 

Stabling and garage with flat over. 2 cottages atdrive | 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Stabling and garage. Cottage | 2 cottages. About 80 ACRES (rentals about £140 per 
with bathroom. Simple gardens. 35 ACRES of land | annum). PRICE FREEHOLD FOR WHOLE £6,000 

(22 grass, and in hand). Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St, 

Owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, James’s Place, S.W.1 (L.R.13 3432) 


VERY ATTRACTIVE, 
MATURED AND WELI- 
STOCKED GARDEN. 

1 ACRE 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville Street.) 





FREEHOLD ONLY £3,200 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 





eice 


Agents : 


(Entrance in 


Agents : 











Regent 
0911 








COTSWOLD HILLS 
A few miles from Stow-on-the-Wold. 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT 


entrance. 
gardens, 


Secondary residence has 5 bedrooms. Charming 
Glorious woodlands. Plenty of shooting (over 
2,000 Acres) obtainable. Inspected and recommended by 











JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s ors Lees 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.20,311) 
sa L.R.18,2 
HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS MID-SUSSEX SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTY 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
OR AS AN INVESTMENT 
Vendor would remain as Tenant at good rent. 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with 200 
ACRES (125 pasture). The Residence faces South, 
lovely views, and contains: 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms 
and 4 bathrooms, kitchen with ‘Esse’ cooker. Main 
electricity. Stabling and garage. Magnificent farm buildings. 
4 cottages. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


c'ty GENTLEMAN’S REAL COUNTRY HOME. 
Motor bus service to main line station, with unsur- 
passed fast train service to City and West End in under 
1 hour. The Residence occupies a wonderful position with 
panoramic Downland views. 3 sitting rooms, billiards 
room, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light and 
central heating. Lodge and cottage. About 17 ACRES. 
VERY MODERATE PRICE ACCEPTED.—J mes 
Stytes & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


About 25 miles beyond Salisbury. Just outside a small 
country market town, with bus services and station. 


eat -BUILT RESIDENCE, having good views. 
Hall (24 ft. by 15 ft.) and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light. Cottage. Stabling and 
garage. About 12 ACRES. Early Vacant Possession. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,400 Recommended by: 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 





44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (1.R.15,862) 





(1.8.19,969) (L.R.19,474) 








mee 





Tae 


"TRESIDDER & CO. 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


SOUTH CORNWALL £5,000 18 ACRES 
One of the 4 pesttions in the County. 12 miles from Truro. Magnificent views. 
bi ient reach yacht anchorare and sea and river fishing. 
BT JSTIFUL ‘GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE. Thoroughly modernised. Electric 
, ust. Telephone. H. & c. in bedrooms. Billiards room, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
12 bedrooms. Good garage and pe cong Lovely gardens, kitchen garden, orchards, 
ows and woodlands. 
Would Sell HOUSE and 5 ACRES, £3,500 
y recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South sey eae} 





Str 


W.1 





£4,000 WORCESTERSHIRE 
4 miles Worcester. In pretty village. Bus passes. 
c MING GEORGIAN HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, 


ing room. Main electric light and drainage. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. 
eg oo. orchard, etc. 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., m, ren 
ree 5 








4HAM AND NORTH 
-OTSWOLDS 
|. BAYLEY & SONS 


‘a over three-quarters of a 
Century). 

NTS, , SURVEYORs, AUCTIONEERS. 

‘ENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel. : ‘2102 -) 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 

Price 2/6 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


27, Pi 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 


5 MILES OF HASLEMERE 
CHOICE LITTLE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


1% miles Main Line Station, in a lovely position. 
WELL-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 
IN DUTCH STYLE 
APPROACHED BY LONG 
DRIVE. 





reception, 7/8 
& ¢.). 


Cloakroom, 3 
bedrooms (basins, h. 
Electricity. Part central 
heating. Garages. Stabling. 
Cottage. - 
KEPT GARDEN 
PASTURE LAND. 


EASILY 
AND 


FREEHOLD, 10 ACRES, £5,500 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 


Inspected by: 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
600ft. UP ON THE SURREY HILLS 


Between Guildford and Dorking. 2 miles from Effingham Junction and 5 miles from‘ Dorking. 





Telegrams: 
** Woed, Agents, Wesdo, Mayfair 6341 
London. 


(10 lines) 





THIS CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE OF THE TUDOR 
PERIOD 


with 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. Radiators. Company's 


Electric light. 


GARDEN. 
GARAGE 


WALLED KITCHEN GARI 
3 CARS. 


SMALL BUT PRETTY 
FOR 


GOOD SET OF FARM BUILDINGS AND STABLING. 2 GOOD BUNGALO 


ABOUT 90 ACRES 
OF WHICH 82 ARE PASTURE, 2 ARABLE AND 6 WOODLAND. 


JOHN D. Woop & Co.,, 23, 
(21,876) 


Full particulars from the Agents: Berkeley Sq 


London, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT 


\% mile from station and only 6 miles from Pulborough with express electric service. 
ee : 





On the South Downs and within easy reach of the sea and overlooking a private Deer Park. 
THE ABOVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 
with 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Central heating. Gas. Soil, sand and gravel. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND BUNGALOW. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GROUNDS SHADED BY FOREST TIMBER, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND HARD TENNIS COURT. 
LOW RATES AND INEXPENSIVE TO KEEP UP 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
(50,322) 


Full particulars from the Agents: 
London, W.1. 








30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411 


16, ARCADE STREET 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswieh 4334 


ON SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


34 mile Station. Less than 1 hour Waterloo. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


_ WOODCOCKS 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF 
NORTH WALES COAST TOWN 
Fishing, Shooiing, Climbing, Sailing, all within easy reach. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND 








MELTON MOWBRAY DISTRICT 
FINE ESTATE OF 133 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity, gas and water. Standing in its own really 

delightful wooded grounds, comprising gardens with 

tennis lawn, lily ponds, rose garden and about one Acre fruit 
and vegetable garden, in all about 


51, ACRES 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE, STABLING, ETC., 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 (or near Offer) 


Inspected and recommended by: 


Woopcocks, 30, St. 
George Street, W.1. C.4156 


156 





SMALL FARMING ESTATE 


Principal Residence contains: 3 reception roou.s, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main services. 
Entrance lodge. Separate Farmhouse containing: 2 sitting 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. The land is very 
productive and comprises in all about 


40 ACRES 
INCLUDING GARDENS AND PADDOCK. 

2 SETS OF EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, 
INCLUDING COWSHEDS FOR 16 (all accredited stan- 
dard). 2 COTTAGES. GARAGES. VACANT POSSES- 
SION ON COMPLETION, EXCEPT OF LODGE AND 

COTTAGES. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


Inspected and recommended by: Woopcocks, 30, St. 
George Street, W.1. C.4165 





WITH FISHING, SHOOTING AND HUNTING WITH 
THREE PACKS. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN NICELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
1% ACRES 
3 reception and billiards room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Excellent outbuildings. The high-class 
farms are well let. 

FREEHOLD £13,750 
WITH OF THE RESIDENCE. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. E.6158 


POSSESSION 











C. M. STANFORD & SON 


ESTATE AGENTS. 


COLCHESTER 


COLCHESTER 
3165. 








WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING COUNTRY HOUSES FOR SALE :— 


SUFFOLK 


70 miles London. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-APPOINTED PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, kitchen and scullery, 6 bedrooms, z bathrooms, 3 attics. 
Modern drainage to cesspool. 

Garden including kitchen garden and orchard. 


Main electricity, gas and water. 
Excellent set of outbuildings. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £3,100 (Ref. D.2900) 


| 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £3,000 


60 MILES LONDON 


In Essex Village 


JACOBEAN STYLE RESIDENCE 

3 reception, kitchen, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
electricity. 
BEAUTIFUL 


Main water. Mon 
Main drainage. Good range of outbuildings. 
TIMBERED GARDEN AND PADDOCK. 


4 ACRES IN ALL 
(Ref. D.28 








ABOUT 45 MILES LONDON 


In delightful rural district of Esser. 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


° bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, kitchen and scullery. Private water and electricity. 


Modern drainage. 2 garages. 


WELL LAID OUT GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


4 ACRES IN ALL 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £2,500 





(Ref, D.2892) 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception, kitchen (with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker). 
and main water. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


70 miles London. 


CHARMING OLD ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 


RESIDENCE 
Main electric 
Garage and outbuildings. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
MEADOW. 


ORCHARD A! 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £3,000 


(Ref. D.04- 
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HARRODS 





ESTATE OFFICES 





Kensington 1496 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet, 
; and Haslemer 
Pare ae oe ‘62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 a 
rl 
UNSPOILT PART OF SURREY c.4 


‘ 


ADJACENT TO A [COMMON. 
Within an hour's journey of London from door to door. 409 ft. up, 


FASCINATING OLD-FASHIONED} RESIDENCE 


Lovely surroundings 





3 receptionfrooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices, maids’ sitting room. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE LET AT £80 P.A. 

A PAIR OF EXCELLENT COTTAGES. STABLING. 
“GARAGE. USEFUL FARM BUILDINGS. 

Company’s electric light. 


Company’s water. Modern 


drainage. 4-oven “Aga’”’ stove. oiler for hot water. 
Telephone, ete. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED ‘GROUNDS 


with small lake, 2 tennis ccurts, productive: kitchen 
garden,2 paddocks, etc., in all about 


8Y¥, ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
A SOUND PROPOSITION AND INVESTMENT. 
Sole Agents: HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 





Extn. 806.) 





UPPER REACHES OF THE THAMES +4 


WITH WET AND DRY BOATHOUSE. 
Close to favourite Thames-side and about 7 miles from Huntercombe. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


HEALTHY c.3 


;WOOD & TADWORTH DISTRICT 


wed, about 600 ft. above sea level, within easy reach of first-class Golf and 
only about 2 miles from the famous Walton Heath Course. 


M¢ ATTRACTIVE AND EASILY RUN RESIDENCE 


KIN 


Beautif 


i with lounge hall, 3 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, billiards 
room. Modern drain- 
age. Co.’s _ electric 
light, gas and water. 


GARAGE. 


Secluded gardens with 
tennis and other lawns, 


reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, complete 
offices. Garage for 
2 cars. Stabling. First- 
rate cottage with 5 
rooms and_ bathroom. 
Electric light. Co.’s 
water. Central heating. 
Matured gardens with 


herbaceous borders, j tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, in all | kitchen garden, etc., in 
about all about 
14%, ACRES 2 ACRES 





ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) S06.) 


HARKODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





RADLETT AND ST. ALBANS c.2 
Convenient for village and within 2 miles of Main Line Station. 
A GENTLEMAN’S ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room 


Main water and electriciy. 


Exceptional brick-built range of stabling (all doors of 
teak), garage and outbuildings. 2 lodges and 3 cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
pasture and woodland, in all about 
35 ACRES 


Main House let to Military Authorities; remainder of 

property all let off and producing an income which 

will show return as a present-day investment with 
occupation after the war, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: HaRRops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809); and MANDLEY & SPARROW, Radlett, Herts, 
' 


MIDHURST AND PETWORTH «2 | GERRARDS CROSS AND AMERSHAM «3 


tmidsi most beautiful country and overlooking a private park, also enjoying to the South | In a much sought-after neighbourhood, on high ground with good views. 
wutiful views of the Downs. V illage 1 mile. Main line station 2 miles. ~ | 


ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 








| ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


(Away from main road.) 


3 reception and a Hall, 2 reception, 5 bed 





smoking room, 5 best 
bedrooms, 4 maids’ 
bedrooms. 3 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 
Excellent water. Acety- 
lene gas. Central 
heating. Garage for 3. 
Stables for 4. 2 cot- 


a iho 2 





tages. Beautiful gar- 
dens and grounds, 
tennis lawn, hard court 
and parklike —_well- 
timbered pasture, in all 
about 
11 ACRES 


L SE OF ABOUT 22 YEARS FOR SALE £2,500 


Strongly recommended by : 


Hakko ‘TD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


et 


and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Modern 
drainage. Co.’s electric 
light. Central heating. 
Main water. Garage. 


WELL-MATURED 
GARDENS. 


Lawn, vegetable garden: 
fruit trees, meadow. 


In a'l about 


23, ACRES 






Py 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by: 
HARRODS L1TD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A2 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


:, FAL. 
“AI 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 


: BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


TON: 


F.A.L 


BRIGH 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles 
orchester. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large boxroom, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, loggia, complete domestic offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
COOKER. 


AND WATER. ELECTRIC 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. 


COLD FRAME. GREENHOUSE. 


NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 


83, ACRES 






PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT 


By Direction of the Executors of Mrs. H. L. Strange, deceased. 


BASHLEY, NEW MILTON, HANTS 


On the edge of the New Forest, about 2 miles from New , 
Milton Railway Station and shopping centre and about 
6 miles from Brockenhurst. 


THE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


known as 


‘* BASHLEY HOUSE,”’’ 
BASHLEY, NEW MILTON 


7 bedrooms, workroom, 2 bathrcoms, lounge hall, cloak- 
room, 3 reception rooms, butler’s pantry, kitchen and 
offices. BRICK AND TILED COTTAGE (3 rooms and 
scullery), garage, engine house and battery room, tool- 

house and small greenhouse. | 


Electric light (from own plant). Main water and gas. 
Septic drainage. 


GARDEN, GROUNDS AND WOODLAND extending in 
all to just over 


18 ACRES 


Tithe free. Land Tax 16s. 84. | 


VACANT POSSESSION of the House and greater part 
of the Land will be given on completion of the purchase 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION at the PROPERTY 

MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ROAD, 

BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY NEXT, FEB- 
RUARY 18, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from 

the Solicitors: Messrs. LINDSAY, GREENFIELD & MASONS, 

6, 7 and 8, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4; 

or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 

Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, also at Southampton 
and Brighton. 





ADJOINING 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Commanding magnificent views. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 
RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, offices. 


Garage 2 cars, Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 


TENNIS COURT. 
GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


104% ACRES 
ALSO A DETACHED COTTAGE IN VILLAGE. 
PRICE £6,700 FREEHOLD 
(or near offer) 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COs sT 


Close to the New Forest and within easy walking dist 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDEN 


the sea. 


nee of 


& 


HAVING ALL MODERN COMFORTS fA: ) 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun 


For particulars apply: 


Garage for 2 cars. 


CONVENIENCES, 


kitchen and offices. 


CHARMING 


GROUNDS. 


Fox & 


All public services. 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


SONS, 44-5. Old 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


10 miles from Bournemouth. 


5 miles from a market town. 






































THIS 
THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD 


IN GOOD CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, offices. Main water. 


STABLING, LOOSE BOXES, COWSHED. 


ATTRACTIVE 


GARDENS, ORCHARD, PADDOCKS. 








IN ALL 
5 ACRES 


ABOUT 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 








SALE ON THURSDAY NEXTr 


About 2 miles from Frampton Village, 3 miles from 


DORSET 


aiden 


Newton, and 6 mil:s from Dorchester. 









THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


PROPERTY 
known as 
THE WARREN 
WITH BUNGALOW 















Situate at Hog Cliff, in Long Ash Lane, Maiden Newton, 
on the Yeovil to Dorchester Main Road, having frontage 


thereto 


of about 


1,000 yards and an 
253 ACRES; also 


area of about 


THREE ADJOINING ENCLOSURES OF 
ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND 


Situate 


South of ** The 


Warren,” 


having 


Main Koad 


frontage of about 600 yards and an area of about 


65. ACRES 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 318 ACRES 





To be SOLD BY AUCTION in TWO LOTS at the 
PROPERTY MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. PETER’S 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained 


of the Solicitor: 


CLAUDE MEESON, 


Esq., 


Ringwood, 


Hants; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, also Brighton and 


Southampton. 








JEANFIELD FARM 


WYNTON FARM 


GALLOWHILL FARM 


BRIDGEFOOT FARM 





5 PER CENT. BASIS, 


STRATHMARTINE CASTLE 


THUS FORMING 


314 ACRES 


114 


228 


86 


84 


also a considerable number of Cottages, Small holdings and Feu Duties. 








FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS. 


APPLICATION AS ABOVE. 





STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 


FOX & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth, beg to announce that since their recent Auction. they have sold the following Farms: 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT FARMS WITH GOOD HOUSES AND BUILDINGS ARE STILL AVAILABLE AND CAN BE BOUGHT ON A 


RENT £470 P.A. 


£138 














£200 


£103 


£160 












SCHEDULES AND FULL INFORMATION FREE ON 


























FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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ampion Plugs 
- save your petrol 


Petrol is precious, so Champion 
Plugs are truer money- 
savers than ever if you 
keep them clean 
and regularly tested. 
National needs 
are our first con- 
sideration, so be 


















An exci 

unique f ure of considerate if you 
Champir, lugs is have any immedi- 
the Sill, > Seal. ate difficulty in 
oe ee getting supplies. 
der whici °n com- ain 

pressed} tperfect 

seal age rrouble- 

some le common 

to ordini lugs. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 














Why we need 


LEGACIES s BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtained from 
the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 

Registered under the War Charities Act 1940 











































































































for Water Fuply 
DUKE & OCKENDEN 


LIMITED | 
IVICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I rev:ansey 6339 


FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON TEL LITTLERAMPTON SIX 
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LiFe 
TO 


ENSURE BUMPER 
FRUIT CROPS IN 1943 
iS A NATIONAL DUTY 


* 
Make this your contribution 
to our home-grown food. 


; * 

DO IT THE EASY WAY! 
Spray your fruit trees with 

T.P. Winter or Spring Wash 
at leaf fall and before spring 
budding. 
Controls red spider. 
Kills lichen, fungus, etc.: 
Easy and clean to handle. 


Harmless to poultry or 
brassica growing below 
trees. 


WINTER and SPRING WASH 


FAMOUS 1t.T.P PRODUCTS 
Protectors:— 


DERRIS IN SOLUTION DERRIS DUST 
CALOMEL DUST WINTER & SPRING WASH 
Fertilisers’ -TOMCROP and VEGICROP 
Get |.T.P. Brands. If any difficulty — write to 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN 


PRODUCTS LIMiITEodD 
NORTHWICH -. CHESHIRE 

















PREACHING TO THE 
CONVERTED 


by 


T. AINSLIE ROBERTSON 
Managing Director of Plant Protection Ltd. 





3 is now over three years since the Ministry of Agriculture first appealed to the 

British public to ‘‘Dig for Victory.’’ It was an urgent appeal, dinned into our 
ears in a spate of public meetings and even, thanks to the B.B.C., in the privacy of 
our homes. It affronted our eyes in the press and on the hoardings, and if there is 
anyone to-day who is not digging for victory, he cannot plead ignorance of this duty. 


Our company has, during these critical years, mobilised all its resources in support 
of this national cause. But now the time has come to ‘‘pause and consider.’’ We 
are not weary of well-doing but we believe it would be a waste of effort to give any 
further attention to the laggard minority who are not devoting spare time to a garden 
or an allotment. 


Is that the end of the story ? By no means! Our missionary zeal has grown so 
strong in ‘these three years that preach we must, and now we are in full blast preaching 
to the converted. 


It is not a thankless, nor a superfluous crusade. There are hundreds of thousands 
of victory diggers to whom we can expound the gospel according to Adam. There 
are innumerable heresies from which they, must be rescued, and commandments which 
they must be taught to obey. The purpose of this campaign is a simple one—to 
ensure that from the land they cultivate, these eager amateurs may be shown how to 
get the greatest possible return of those foodstuffs which we need to sustain us in our 
war against Hitler. 


One of the surest ways to reach the public is through the advertisement pages of 
the press, and we have, therefore, arranged for a series of contributions from the most 
eminent authorities in the country to appear in these columns during the next few 
months. Each of them will deal with a different aspect of good husbandry in garden 
and orchard. Look out for these announcements. Do not be content to ‘‘read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest’’ them, but cut them out and keep them as a series 
which will be your vade-mecum throughout your gardening life. 


One last word. Although we shall use the advertising columns for these messages, 
they will be purely educational and will not contain any mention of the products of 
our company. 


The first of the new series will appear in this paper on February 26th. 






PLANT PROTECTION LTD. 
YALDING KENT 
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THEY SPED INTO TOMORROW... 


.. and their car was a Daimler. Perhaps speed has never been your first thought in connec: 
with Daimler — simply because royal favour, dignity and comfort are the familiar associations of 
famous name. But Daimler stands for speed as well. As far back as 1907, a Daimler took part in 
renowned Targa Florio race. Amazing speeds — for those days — were reached by that rakish looking Dair | 
as it sped over the most dangerous circuit ever chosen up to that time. Yes, Daimler, B.S.A. and Lanches : 
they know about speed, design and comfort. And their post-war cars ? Those, too, you can be sure, will sp 


into tomorrow as their predecessors have done. 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co, Ltd., England 


The old racing Daimler illus- B.S.A. Cycles Ltd. * B:S.A. Guns Ltd. 
trated took part in the Targa 


Florio race of 1907 over nearly Daimler Co. Ltd. 
300 miles of dangerous, rain- oe Lanchester Motor Company Limited. 
sodden Continental roads. Bp, ; . 


Wm. Jessop & Sons Ltd. and 
J. J, Saville & Co. Ltd. 


B.S.A. Tools Ltd. and 
Burton Griffiths & Co, Ltd. 


Transport Vehicles (Daimler) Ltd. 
Monochrome Ltd. 
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MRS. MICHAEL LYLE 


Mrs. Lyle is the wife of Captain Michael Lyle, The Black Watch, youngest son of Sir Archibald and 
Lady Lyle. She was formerly Miss Elizabeth Sinclair, younger daughter of the Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald 
and Lady Sinclair. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


>=_ 

* =a 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a reply must be accompanied by the 


— 


vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





“EYE OFF THE BALL” 


VIDENCE, were it needed, of the evils 
of unpreparedness accumulates with 
regard to Britain’s entry into the war. 
So it is surprising to find Lord Beaver- 

brook, of all men, in the Lords debate on the 
Town and Country Planning Bill, taking 
the line that it was no use getting down to the 
business of reconstruction until the war was 
won. “‘No man can say,”’ he said, ‘‘what will 
be the conditions confronting us after the war. 
Vast bombing attacks may take place on this 
country. By bringing forward these plans now, 
we are simply taking our eye off the ball.’’ 

Peace, when it comes, will be just as much 
an emergency as the declaration of war, and to 
be unprepared for it will be no less foolish and 
dangerous. Afterall, planning, whether applied 
to war or to peace, is nothing more or less than 
applied foresight. But you can foresee nothing, 
says Lord Beaverbrook in effect. Is that so? 
There seem to us to be many matters involving 
the whole quality of our national life—perhaps 
even our national survival—which will have to 
be settled unless this people disappears from the 
face of the earth. And those questions already 
stare us in the face. Let us take a few of those 
to which Lord Beaverbrook was referring, all of 
them depending on wise and controlled use of 
land. We know that in the post-war years 
control of agriculture will have to be extended. 
Sir Kingsley Wood foreshadows a prolonged 
control of industry. Both considerations assure 
us that after the war there will be both the need 
and the means of controlling the use of land 
for both purposes. And before that period 
comes we have need to prevent action being 
taken which might prejudice the wise use and 
wise control which we desire. The Uthwatt 
Committee in its Interim Report asked that 
compensation should be limited to pre-war 
values, and a declaration to that effect has been 
made. But here are some of the other things 
for which they asked : 

Control of all building which 
prejudicial to reconstruction. 
definition of areas in which no de- 
velopment or reconstruction should be 
permitted for a period. 


might be 


The 


These are vital matters to reconstruction 
whenever it comes, but so far nothing has been 
done. These are steps to prevent what we know 
is Otherwise bound to happen. And there are 
many others of a positive kind involving needs 
which we know must be the needs of the future. 
A vast programme of redevelopment of built-up 
areas, slum clearance, and housing awaits us, 
whatever happens. This, if it is to be intelli- 
gently carried out, involves the reorganisation 
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of the building industries, now to some extent 
in progress. The agricultural lay-out of the 
land must be foreseen and much information 
is required if post-war organisation is to 
be successful. The redistribution of industry 
with its effects on the countryside has to be 
thought out. Other problems which must 
inevitably be met are those of national and local 
communications—where again prevention is 
needed as well as positive plans, the distribu- 
tion of water and electricity supplies, and, a 
matter too often forgotten, the physical lay-out 
of education. Surely no one can deny that 
these matters will have to be dealt with or 
that we know already most of the factors that 
must be involved in meeting them? 


SEATS FOR ENLIGHTENMENT 


ee ZETLAND’S suggestion that owners 
making over country houses to the 
National Trust should include in the transfer 
permission for use as ‘“‘a centre of residential 
adult education”’ has interesting implications. 
One is that an owner of a large historic house, 
even when relieved of death duties and income 
tax on the house and its endowment, may 
still find it too large to live in. In that event, 
the National Trust Scheme’s main object, which 
is to preserve historic houses as living homes 
instead of empty shells, would be defeated. Lord 
Zetland said there were only nine adult colleges 
in Great Britain compared with 60 in Denmark 
and Sweden, with their much smaller popula- 
tions, and expected that there would be a greater 
demand for such refreshment after the war. It 
is not clear whether houses destined for such 
use would still be endowed by their former 
owners, and if so what benefit they would have 
from the transaction; or if the new colleges 
would support the property, which is unlikely. 
If the family continues to use part of the 
house and to run the property, while the historic 
rooms and adequate sleeping accommodation 
are available for self-supporting educational 
courses, the proposal is admirable. 
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HE troubled man turned head away; 
Heedless, he saw the river gliding, 
The veeds of sword-steel, and the grey 
Reflected clouds fast riding; 
He saw the foam, the water’s colour, 
The whirlpools dwindling as they ran, 
A leaf, a fly, a spinning bubble 
He did not see a troubled man. 





For this, a moment in an age, 

He paid no price, and gave no thought; 
He ceased his spirit’s weary search 

And took that instant all he sought. 


FRANK KENDON. 


“*LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ” 


HIS is a free country and some people 

. like to begin their speeches in one way 
and some in another. There are officers of the 
Home Guard who sometimes, mistakenly as 
we venture to think, address their platoon in 
a burst of friendliness as: ‘‘ Now, you blokes.”’ 
It is a matter of individual taste and fancy. 
Sir Stafford Cripps prefers to open his remarks 
to a factory meeting with the word ‘‘Comrades”’ 
and the chairman of the factory says he ought 
to have begun, ‘Ladies and gentlemen.’’ That 
chairman would have perhaps been wiser to 
keep silence. It is true that the term 
“Comrades’’ suggests a particular school of 
political thought, but, as Sir Stafford openly 
belongs to that school, it seems natural that 
he should use its language. In any case, words 
are of no great account; it is the deeds of the 
men and women in that factory that matter. 
There are cases in which we should be very 
unwilling to dispense with fine old crusted 
formalities. When the toastmaster arises in 
all his splendour to demand our silence, we 
should not like him to call us ‘‘Comrades’’; 
it would be palpably inappropriate. Grandil- 
oquence in the right place is very soothing. 
At Rugby in Tom Brown’s day the weekly 
allowances were impounded for the Derby 
Lottery, but there was, it will be remembered, 
consolation in the announcement : ‘‘Gentlemen 
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Sportsmen of the Schoolhouse, the lottery is 
going to be drawn in the hall.”’ That was wort) 
a shilling. 


AIR-BORNE PLANT DISEASE 


¥ is well known that among the ninute 
organisms carried about by the air, many 
are harmful to human beings and man more 
to the plants which form our crops The 
pollens, for instance, cause hay-fev r anq 
asthma in those who are sensitive to th m, So 
do the spores of some fungi, and map - other 
spores are the originators of diseases ir ants, 
In Aerobiology, a publication of the A ierican 
Association for the Advancement of _ >ience, 
several papers discuss the  long- stance 
dissemination of such spores. Perh. »s the 
best evidence, says Mr. Jonas J. Chri ensen, 
of long-distance dissemination of plant 
pathogenes is that of black stem rust ‘n the 
United States. Abundant evidence h. ; been 
obtained that vast numbers of the spores 
causing this particular disease of wh it are 
picked up by the wind in southern reg: is and 
dropped in countless billions on remo’ grain 
fields. As the wheat-growing area is cor nuous 
from northern Mexico to northern Albe ta and 
the crop ripens later northwards this is ¢ natter 
of importance to the Canadian as we as to 
the American farmer. The spores of |: if and 
stem rust of wheat, to take another i: stance, 
do not normally live through the M nitoba 
winter, but fresh infections are regularl-; intro- 
duced by wind-borne spores from the south. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR HOMES 
FT HE Royal College of Physicians’ views on 
housing, given in response to the Ministry 
of Health, will carry the more weight because 
they are sensibly practical and give their 
learned support to standards already advocated 
by most planners and architects. The doctors 
believe in a living-room separate from kitchen- 
scullery; the ideal is probably a small parlour, 
big kitchen, and little separate scullery. No 
bedroom should be less than 10 ft. square—yet 
how often have rent limits compelled third 
bedrooms of 80 sq. ft.!—and the children’s 
should be at least as large as their parents’. 
They approve of ‘“‘remedial’’ houses for bad 
tenants, as are provided on some Dutch housing 
estates; and recommend houses specifically for 
the aged. There is room for both flats and 
houses, especially where the former enable 
some open space to be gained. On medical 
grounds they support the growing conviction 
that definite communities should be planned, 
instead of continuous monotonous “estates,” 
with regerd both to traffic danger and to pro- 
vision of community services—a health centre, 
“British Restaurant,’’ and education. This 
idea will be found developed in an: interesting 
pamphlet, The School Base, by J. Howard 
Whitehouse (Oxford, Is.), advocating the 
grouping of schools together in green spaces. 


PATRIOTIC PIANOS 


HE salvage authorities, as we are told, 

are anxious to get hold of old pianos. 
The cast iron, steel, copper and brass in each 
one of them would make an 8-in. howitzer shell 
or other valuable munitions of war. If people 
are ready to make the sacrifice there will be 
much agony spared to their neigh ours, 
especially in seaside lodgings, where wa.'s are 
sometimes thin and pianos past their ; rime. 
The suggestion must delight two disting. shed 
literary shades: that of Mr. Tony \ -ller, 
who proposed that Mr. Pickwick shou | be 


‘ 


smuggled out of prison in a piano with “no 


vorks’”’ in it; that of Mr. Michael Fin: ury, 
who ripped out the inside of his friend’s | »ad- 
wood Grand in order to palm off an inconv: ent 
corpse on another quite innocent rty. 
During the last war it was said that ‘any 


munition workers in the north had ma > 80 
much money that they bought a piano 0: -vell 
two pianos—not to play upon, but as a_lece 
of distinguished and ornamental fur: ute, 
such as an antimacassar. Those stories vere 
possibly exaggerated and in any case 
cannot be told of this war; but if the { ( 
were bought they are presumably sti M1 
existence and might afford rich salvage. 
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URING that abnormally warm spell 
in mid-January (I speak on behalf of 
the southern counties) when at midday 
on some occasions the temperature 
was suggestive of a not-too-bad day in June, it 
seemed that orders had been given for a general 
mobilisation of birds. Tits appeared in great 
numbers, including the welcome return of our 
marsh tits, who have been absent without 
leave for two years and who had been written 
off as deserters; chaffinches came and went in 
large flocks with the sexes carefully segregated 
as usual; and in two or three places I noticed 
gatherings of cock blackbirds, none of them 
liking the look of another apparently, and 
all engaged in that polo game of “riding off”’ 
with a certain amount of language which the 
blackbird enjoys so much. 
* a * 
T was not only the garden birds who were in 
evidence, however, for in the open fields 
the bigger varieties were extremely busy on 
something. I am not well acquainted with the 
home life and habits of the wireworm, nor do 
I know during which period of the year it is 
that he is most active. I meet him usually 
when he, with a few chosen club-mates, writhes 
out of a particularly fine potato by a number of 
emergency exits, or when some favourite plant 
Starts to wilt for the very good reason that it 
has no roots on which to grow. I imagine it 
must have been the wireworm which attracted 
the birds to the grass and clover fields during the 
phenomenally warm spell. 

For months these fields have been un- 
tenanted, and my poultry have not taken the 
trouble to roam anywhere on my clover during 
the wiiter months, but one day towards the 
latter «nd of January the whole contingent were 
Scatter d over the two acres and were so busily 
occupi: | that some of them did not trouble to 


come for some ‘‘balancer’’ meal towards 
evenin’’. In fact everywhere I went within my 
domes: » petrol limit I saw birds of every 
variety at work on something attractive on 
Stass ai | winter wheat, and hope it was the wire- 
worm \ >rking upwards to greet the false spring 
and de. -h, and not the innocent earthworm. 


* 
* 
, & ‘ecent case in the courts of the little lie 
t lin private, which escaped and got quite 
beyorc. control, is proof that once a lie gets loose 
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THE SUN BREAKS THROUGH: WORLINGTON, SUFFOLK 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 
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it is quite as difficult to catch again as a rare but- 
terfly. Years ago a friend of mine had a nephew 
from Ireland to stay with her during his first 
vacation from Oxford, and, while recounting 
his adventures at the ’Varsity, he told her he 
was very good at cricket and was playing for 
his college. It was a quite harmless, light- 
hearted little lie, for his aunt, like most aunts, 
knew nothing whatsoever about cricket, but 
the next day she met me and said: ‘Oh, dear 
Jack is simply splendid at cricket—do try and 
get him a game.’ As I am about as much good 
at cricket as most aunts, and as no self-respect- 
ing cricketer would be seen speaking to me, all 
was well for a time and no harm done, but fate 
was in a contrary mood that day. Just before 
lunch our regimental cricketer came up to me 
in the mess and, making it perfectly clear that he 
was not referring to me in any way, asked if I 
knew of a good man for a two days’ match 
at a well-known country house in the south- 
west of England. I said I knew the very man 
he wanted. 

“‘He’s good, I suppose? The opposing team 
are pretty hot—all up to second-class county 
form, and they have two professionals with 
them.”’ 

I replied that the man I had in mind played 
for his college at Oxford, and when I mentioned 
the college, which has a reputation for cricket, 
he was more than satisfied. 

“‘Oh, that’s quite good enough. See that 
he is on the 9.30 a.m. to-morrow.”’ 


* * 
* 


HEN I arrived with the news that I had 

a game for dear Jack in high cricketing 

circles I was overwhelmed with thanks from 
the whole family, and the only one who did not 
appear to be highly delighted was dear Jack 
himself. It transpired that he had no kit of any 
kind, nor any cricketing gear with him, and 
immediately the news of this. shortage spread 
the village and countryside mobilised as one 
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man to help. White flannel trousers and shirts 
sufficient for the whole eleven were sent to the 
house, cricket gear was brought in with bats 
which had been used at Eton v. Harrow, Oxford 
v. Cambridge and Little Pudford v. Carton 
Magna; and never in the history of the human 
race have kind friends worked so hard ‘and 
unselfishly for such an unworthy object. But 
as the kit rolled in dear Jack’s gloom and 
depression were intensified. 

When the dog-cart came round at 9 
the following morning to take the cricketer to 
the station he could not be found, and when 
eventually he was unearthed at 9.15 
after an indescribable panic all chance of 
catching the train was gone. Then up roared 
and spluttered one of those new-fangled motor 
cars (it was the year 1906), driven by a newly- 
arrived guest, brimming over with kindness 
and a desire to help, and dear Jack was bundled 
into it with his kit. There was another frantic 
attempt to escape at the station when the 
cricketer went off to buy a paper, but willing 
and active helpers caught him at the exit at 
the last moment and shoved him head over 
heels into the moving train, where he was 
caught by the other members of the team. 


* * 
* 
HE sequel occurred three days later when 
the regimental cricketer, scarlet with fury, 
put his fist under my nose, and demanded to 
know why I had stuck him with “that rabbit.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t he any good?”’ I asked. 

“‘Any good! He had never played the game 
in his whole life. He didn’t know how to face 
the bowler nor any of the positions in the field. 
If that is your idea of a joke—making a fool 
of me and everyone else in the team—it isn’t 
mine.”’ 

On looking back at the episode through the 
vista of the years, and recalling the various 
feelings which were aroused by the little lie 
which got beyond control, I can only vaguely 
imagine the extent of the loathing and hatred 
we well-meaning idiots must have aroused in 
dear Jack. He had made the’ most obvious 
attempts to escape from the meshes of his own 
net, but we had short-headed him at every 
turn and insisted on his suffering the full 
penalty for his indiscretion. 
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HERE is a romantic charm about a 
highway along which grey-coated 
young squires protected timorous 
maidens as they fled from the parental 
wrath to come—very often close behind. Some of 
their ghosts may still haunt what we used to call 
A6 as it wanders through a variety of interests 
and scenes on its way from London to the north. 
Its course from London to St. Albans was 
described in Country LIFE of July 26, 1941; 
there we switch off the Holyhead road for 
Harpenden, “‘the village of nightingales’’—at 
least that is what its name means—-and Luton. 
James I brought his straw-plaiters here from 
Scotland, but motor cars have now taken the 
place of straw. Who wears a straw boater now? 
Seventeen miles of pleasant country takes us 
on to Elstow, where Judith, the Conqueror’s 
niece or mistress, according to taste, built a 
great abbey of which the church is a survival. 
Within it is the finest known effigy of a Bene- 
dictine abbess, Elizabeth Hervey, who died in 
1524, showing the dress of the period exactly. 
It was on Elstow green, one Sunday afternoon, 
that John Bunyan heard a voice calling to him 
from the skies, ‘‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins and 
go to Heaven, or have thy sins and go to Hell?”’ 
Bunyan decided that Heaven had the greater 
attraction, dropped the game he was playing 
and eventually gave us The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
So into Bedford, clean and comfortable, 
still, with its famous school, ‘‘a pleasant, 
country town,” as Pepys termed it in 1668. 
Bedfordshire’s beauty is that of one of its own 
Puritan maidens, calm, restful and sincere, and 
this is obvious all the way to Rushden and 
Higham Ferrers, towns of the shoemakers. 
The grand fifteenth-century crocketed spire of 
Kettering church heralds the approach to the 
boot-making centre, which, however, is just 
missed by the road to Rothwell, where there is 





HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE, 
Well known as the home of Dorothy Vernon 


doko 


a remarkable market hall, built in 1577 by the 
Roman catholic, Sir Thomas Tresham, builder 
also of three other unusual structures in the 
neig 1bourhood. 

Market Harborough divides its interests be- 
tween fox-hunting and the making of boots and 
corsets; then away through Kibworth Har- 
court, which gave us Mrs. Letitia Aitken, the 
authoress of those once-popular books for 
children, Eventigs at Home. As one of the 
millions of small boys who were forced to digest 
them I recall most vividly their advice that 
billiards was an immoral game played only by 
wicked men, but bagatelle was recommended 
because it taught one to count ! 

So into Leicester (see CouNnTRY LIFE, 
October 10, 1941), beyond which there is an 
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uninteresting. run 
through Quorn, the 
birthplace of the fam- 
ous Hunt, to Lough- 
borough. Noted for 
its manufacture of 
musical metal, it is 
celebrated for its glori- 
ous war memorial, 
with a carillon of 47 
bells, one of the best 
in the world. A little 
beyond the town, on 
the right of the road, 
is the farm from which 
Robert Bakewell gave 
us the famous Leices- 
tershire sheep 150 
years ago. Those in- 
terested in ancient 
fonts will find the 
oldest in the kingdom 
in Wilne church, half 
a mile to the right at 
Cavendish Bridge. It 
dates from the eighth 
or ninth century. 

Turning left along 
the by-pass one cuts 
out Derby and runs on 
to Duffield, which had 
only eight houses when the Strutts built a branch 
of their Belper mills there. They established a 
school, the first instance of employers taking 
an interest in the welfare of their workers’ 
children. They also built the suspension bridge 
across the river and lit Milford by gas, in 1818, 
only two years after London had adopted the 
new lighting. Jedediah Strutt was the first 
great employer to take thought for the lives 
of his workers. 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND 


It is difficult to realise that industrial 
Belper was originally known as “‘ Beaurepaire,”’ 
because of its beauty. In the eighteenth century 
it gave the world Samuel Slater, who went to 
America in 1789, started cotton manufacture 
there, established the first Sunday school on 
the Western continent and is now known as 
the Father of American Manufacture. Lovely 
woods line the road to Whatstandwell Bridge 
and Cromford, where Sir Richard Arkwright 
established his first cotton mill, and into 
Matlock, a beautiful place spoilt by commercial- 
ism. Matlock is the apotheosis of the tin plate. 
Yet John Ruskin wrote a prose poem on it and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne said that he had never 
seen such “excellent scenery’’ as here. Just 
left of Darley Dale, in the village churchyard, 


ROTHWELL MARKET 
Built in 1577 by Sir Thomas Tresham 
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is what is reputed to be the oldest vew in 
England; its age is placed at 2,000 years. In 
the church itself is one of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s greatest works, the famous Song of 
Solomon window. 

Soon afterwards, on the right, stands noble 
Haddon Hall, the seat of the Duke of Rutland, 
known to everyone as the home of Dorothy 
Vernon. It is sad to have to relate that there 
is no foundation whatever for the romantic 
story of the elopement; it was the invention 
of a woman novelist of 80 years ago. Dorothy 
Vernon and John Manners were happily married 
in the usual way, probably at Aylestone, near 
Leicester, and you may see their effigies (let 
us hope that they are libels). in Bakewell 
church. Beyond the town the comeliness of 
Derbyshire is not marred by the marble works 
of Ashford, the first marble works in England, 
and then follows a delightful run over the hills 
to Buxton. 

It was Mary Queen of Scots who first 
established the fame of the spa, but its reputa- 
tion in the seventeenth century was vastly 
different from that of to-day. Lord Macaulay 
relates that visitors in 1680 ‘‘were crowded 
into low, wooden sheds and regaled with oat- 
cake and with a viand that the hosts called 
mutton, but which the guests strongly sus- 
pected to be dog.’ and Defoe found things 
little better 40 years later. Now Buxton has 
some of the finest buildings of any town— 
Carr of York’s handsome crescent is well 
known—and, at the Devonshire Hospital, the 
largest dome in Europe. The waters are famous 
and worthy of the miraculous cures attributed 
to them in medieval days, and an enterprising 
town council has developed the warm, healing 
springs in a worthy manner. 

The climb beyond the town gives one a 
taste of the bracing air for which the district 
is noted, and then comes one of the most de- 
lightful descents in England, down which |! 
once freewheeled on a bicycle for five continu- 
ous miles. At Hazel Grove, once known as 
Bullocksmithy, industry is beginning to show 
its face and becomes more and more a fe \ture 
of the scene till mighty Manchester is re: hed. 
“Rightly understood,’’ said Disraeli, ‘‘it .s as 
great a human exploit as Athens.” 

The Germans have done their wo: ¢ to 
destroy some of its fine buildings, but [an- 
chester still holds its head up proudly a. the 
commercial capital of the north. It has fi; sred 
in history since the days of Agricola, bi © its 
greatest interest has always been in comm rce. 
Some of its old laws make quaint reading. In 
the fifteenth century no wedding dinner n ght 
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exceed the cost of sixpence per head, no butter 
might be put into short cakes, neither butter 
nor eggs into gingerbread, and no single woman 
| to live alone. At the end of the 


was allowe ; : 
sixteenth c ntury the inns agreed to provide 
separate roms and clean linen for travellers 
at a penny per head per night. In the eigh- 
teenth co: “iry the merchants went to their 
warehou.:  t six in the morning, had breakfast 
at seven, (i. ner at twelve and “the ladies paid 
visits after ~wo o’clock.”’” Yet it was not till 
1832 the: chis great industrial centre was 
allowed t end Members to Parliament. 

Grad. ly the scene changes from the 
gloom of ied streets into rural radiance and, 
but for c sional glints of mining interests, 
itisa ple’ trun till Duxbury Park, the home 
of Miles . indish, “the fighting man of the 
Pilgrim |’ .ers,”’ is passed just before reaching 
Chorley, -y different now from its description 
by John land in the sixteenth century as 
“wonder: . poore.’’ 


Smi!| » country appropriately signals the 
Proud”’ Preston, the queen of the 


coming ¢ 

cotton to s. It got its name of Priests’ Town 
from the ixons, because of the number and 
variety © .ts religious houses, but it had at- 
tained 2 \ifferent fame by 1715, when the 
Lancash':: witches were too much for the Scots 
who acce .panied the Old Pretender. ‘‘The 
ladys in ¢ is town,’’ wrote one Jacobite, “‘are so 
very bee tiful and so richly attired, that the 
gentlemc” soldiers from Wednesday to Saturday 
minded nothing but courting and feasting.’’ A 
similar condition existed in 1745, and the flash- 
ing eyes of the Preston ladies had much to do 
with the delay and subsequent defeat of Prince 
Charlie. A minor fame attaches to the fact that 
here Joseph Livesey established the ‘‘tee- 


totallers”’ in 1830, although so early as the third 
century people had been pledging themselves 
to total abstinence from ‘‘wine, flesh and 
marriage.’’ The art gallery, in a remarkable 
classical building, is one of the best in the North 
of England. 

There is a splendid road north to Lancaster, 
which began life as a Roman station, developed 
a great trade with the West Indies, and is 
now one of our principal sources of linoleum. 
The 14 carved oak stalls in the church are pro- 
bably the most beautifulin England; they came 
from Cockerham Priory. 


Twenty miles of excellent road carries us 
past Levens Hall, Westmorland, with the most 
elaborate topiary in England in its garden, into 
Kendal, which was first a British settlement, 
then a Roman station and finally the seat of 
the grim Norman castle, whose ruins overlook 
the town. Here, probably, Katharine Parr was 
born, but Kendal’s greatest fame was built on 
wool; Shakespeare tells us of the ‘‘three 
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misbegotten knaves in Kendal green.’’ That 
industry has gone, but snuff-takers still swear 
by the popular ‘‘ Kendal brown.”’ 

Now comes the long climb of Shap, a 
glorious wilderness, with the blue hills of the 
Lake District and the dales guarding the sur- 
rounding moors. The descent is swift past 
Lowther Castle, the seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
to Eamont Bridge where, at the corner of the 
road from Ullswater, is a mound, a relic, so it 
is said, of King Arthur, and still known as his 
“round table.’? Arthur had, so runs the tale, 
been captured by a “‘fierce giant,’’ who released 
the king on his promise to return on New Year’s 
Day and tell the giant “that which all women 
most desire.’”’ The king consulted a witch. 
She insisted as her price that Sir Gawaine must 
marry her. As she was old and ugly the knightly 
loyalty was severely strained. However, Sir 
Gawaine obeyed and after the ceremony his 
wife asked him for a kiss. Reluctantly he 
carried out her wish, when she turned immedi- 
ately into a lovely maiden who had been be- 
witched and gave the king his answer: “‘To 
have their own way.” 


JAL, FIRST A BRITISH SETTLEMENT, THEN A ROMAN STATION 
AND FINALLY THE SITE OF A GRIM 


NORMAN CASTLE 
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MOST ELABORATE TOPIARY IN 








ENGLAND—AT 
WESTMORLAND 


Penrith is a very pleasant town, with some 
grim memories. In 1346 the Scots took all the 
inhabitants and sold them into slavery and in 
1598 2,600 people died of the plague. In the 
church is a window to Richard III, one of the 
most popular monarchs in the north. Eight 
thousand men of Perrith went to his coronation. 
Shakespeare is largely responsible for the 
blackening of Richard’s character; he had to 
write to please a Tudor queen. The Giant’s 
Grave, in the churchyard, is said to be of Sir 
Hugh Caesarius, who exterminated the boars 
in Inglewood Forest in the sixth century; the 
distance between the two upright stones, 
11% ft. high, is supposed to indicate his height. 
Near the entrance to the churchyard is the grave 
of the parents of Mary Hutchinson, the wife of 
William Wordsworth. 

The next 18 miles, in its excellence and 
direction, is usually a speed test into the grey 
old city of Carlisle, a centre of Border warfare 
from the day when Agricola drove out the 
Brigantes till Prince Charlie took the keys of 
the city in 1745. The cathedral shows how a 
religious edifice could be built to repel attack. 
There are rich screens and stalls and the east 
window is said to be the largest in the world. 
Nowadays Carlisle is the shopping centre for 
a wide area, and a busy, clean, healthy city 
suggesting nothing of the time when Archbishop 
Tait lost five of his children here through 
scarlet fever, as commemorated by a window 
in the cathedral. 


At Kingstown we take the modern road to 
Gretna. There is a rival claimant to Gretna’s 
honours just past the Metal Bridge, but it dates 
only from 1830, when the bridge was built. 
Before that the racing lovers went round by 
Longtown. Gretna Green is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to any who may expect a scene of romance. 
For it is now, in a normal summer, choked with 
teashops and touts, parasites and postcardiers, 
who make it look like a “‘fun fair.’’ It was in 
1754 that clandestine marriages were pro- 
hibited in England, but in Scotland it was still 
enough for a declaration of marriage to be made 
before two witnesses. Thereupon the industry 
began. Joseph Paisley, a tobacconist, carried 
it on for 50 years till his death in 1814; he 
was followed for 80 years by David and Simon 
Lang, but I cannot trace, in all the long history 
of Gretna, either a blacksmith or a smithy. The 
fees charged for marriages varied from “twa 
noggins’’ to £100, according to what the 
“‘priest’’ thought he could get, and one man 
claimed to have married 3,000 couples in 
29 years. The industry has now been destroyed 
by Parliament. 
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THE CASE FOR PASTEURISATION 


By LAWRENCE P. GARROD, M_., F.R.cP. 


HE necessity for pasteurising milk has 
long been the subject of bitter con- 
troversy. Public and medical authori- 

ties are mainly on one side and many 
farmers and a section of the dairying industry 
on the other, while the public as a whole does 
not appear to understand the subject well 
enough to have any views except those dictated 
by personal preference. The controversy has 
recently been revived by the conversations 
between the Food Minister and the National 
Farmers’ Union on the question of compulsory 
pasteurisation. It is very desirable therefore 
that the facts should be more widely known, 
and in particular the answers to three questions : 
What diseases are conveyed by milk; will 
pasteurisation prevent them, and has it dis- 
advantages in other directions ? 


MILK-BORNE INFECTIONS 


1. Tuberculosis.—It is estimated that more 
than one-third of all the cattle in this country 
have tuberculosis. As in man, the disease may 
be slight or severe and may involve either 
lymphatic glands, the lungs or other organs. 
Only when the udder is affected do tubercle 
bacilli appear in the milk; the proportion of 
cows with tuberculosis mastitis is believed to 
be about 1 per cent. But since milk as sold is 
the pooled milk of a number of animals, the 
frequency with which tubercle bacilli are found 
in it is greater than this; a 12-ton rail tank 
(the contents of which are always pasteurised) 
invariably contains them, and usually from 
5 to 10 per cent. of churns. The larger the bulk, 
the more likely is the presence of tubercle 
bacilli, but their numbers will rarely be very 
large; on the other hand, the milk from one or 
a few cows may contain enormous numbers— 
hence those tragic cases of children developing 
severe tuberculosis after a holiday in the 
country. 

The human type of tubercle bacillus can 
be distinguished from that causing disease in 
the cow, although only by methods not regularly 
used in diagnostic work. It is, hence, possible 
by applying these methods to tubercle bacilli 
derived from human beings to decide whether 
the infection came from another person or from 
the cow through milk. The bovine type of 
bacillus is naturally found more often in children 
than in adults, since they drink more milk, and 
more often in disease involving the alimentary 
tract or related glands than elsewhere; tuber- 
culous glands in the neck and abdominal 
tuberculosis are most often caused by it. It 
also causes some cases of bone and joint disease 
and of meningitis, particularly in young 
children, but very rarely tuberculosis of the 
lungs. There is no recent information about the 
frequency of infection of the bovine type in 
man, but about 10 years ago 6 per cent. of all 
deaths from tuberculosis were due to it (about 
2,000 per annum), or 33 per cent. of deaths 
under five years of age, and 3 per cent. there- 
after; about 4,000 new cases were estimated to 
occur annually. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that 
some people actually advocate the drinking of 
tuberculous milk as_ beneficial, since the 
resulting infection will increase subsequent 
immunity. Such an attitude is indefensible 
when serious disease and even death are the 
penalties to be paid for it by some children. It 
is scientifically unsound because the dosage is 
unknown and enormously variable; any given 
raw milk may contain either no tubercle bacilli, 
a few—which is what is presumably wanted— 
or very large numbers. 


2. Undulant Fever.—Contagious abortion, 
another disease common among cattle, is caused 
by a small bacillus, Brucella abortus, which is 
found in the milk of infected cows. In man it 
causes a prolonged fever, indistinguishable from 
Mediterranean or Malta fever, which is due to a 
similar infection derived from goats. The 
existence of the disease in this country has been 
generally recognised only during the past 15 





Bacteriologist to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Professor of Bacteriology in the University of London. 


years, and many cases are probably still 
undiagnosed. Its frequency is_ therefore 
unknown, but is certainly much less than might 
be expected in view of the common occurrence 
of the organism in raw milk. 


3. Scarlet Fevery.—We now come to diseases 
of which sudden and disastrous epidemics may 
be milk-borne. In August, 1935, there were 
about 1,600 cases of scarlet fever and septic 
throat in Chelmsford and district; the affected 
families were supplied with raw milk by a dairy 
which obtained its milk from three farms, and 
at one of these it was found that three of the 
four milkers and/or their families were suffering 
from the same infection and had undoubtedly 
contaminated the milk. At Doncaster in 1936, 
of 380 families served by a certain dairy, 
205 were attacked by scarlet fever or septic 
sore throat; this infection was traceable to a 
child with otitis media, whose father, a milker, 
dressed the ear, had a sore throat himself, and 
conveyed the infection to the cow’s udder. 
Milk may be contaminated with streptococci 
either directly from the throats and hands of 
milkers, or via the cow, in which a mastitis 
may be produced by a human streptococcus. 
Many such epidemics have occurred, of which 
the two mentioned are examples. Diphtheria 
can also be conveyed by milk, but epidemics so 
caused are uncommon. 


4. Intestinal Infections—Perhaps the worst 
of all milk dangers is the transmission of 
typhoid fever. Few disasters of this nature have 
been more appalling than the Bournemouth 
epidemic in the summer of 1936, when the 
supply of a large dairy distributing only raw 
milk became infected, and more than 700 cases 
occurred with over 50 deaths. The infection 
was traced to one of the 37 farms supplying the 
dairy, situated on a small stream which was 
being contaminated by an outflow from the 
cesspool of a country house. In other outbreaks 
of milk-borne typhoid and paratyphoid fever, 
of which there have been many, the infection 
has usually been traceable to a farm where 
conditions are insanitary and a case or carrier 
has been found among persons handling the 
milk. These bacteria multiply rapidly in milk, 
and even slight contamination at only one of 
many sources supplying a dairy can thus heavily 
infect its whole output, if all the milk is pooled. 

Bacillary dysentery can be conveyed by 
milk in similar circumstances, and various 
types of acute enteritis can be milk-borne, 
including that due to bacteria, which are also 
responsible for one form of bacterial food- 
poisoning; this infection may be derived from 
the cow itself. 


GRADES OF MILK 


Milk grades were established in 1923 by 
the Ministry of Health and revised in 1936. 
It is open to any dairy to sell milk simply as 
milk, with no further description of its qualities, 
but if certain terms are applied to it, the condi- 
tions governing the production of that grade 
must be observed. The present grades are 
‘“Tuberculin-tested,’’ “Pasteurised,”’ and 
““Accredited.’’ Tuberculin-tested, or ‘‘T.T.’’ 
milk is obtained from herds in which every 
animal is submitted to a periodic test for tuber- 
culosis; positive reactors must immediately 
leave the herd. Such milk may also be described 
as “‘Certified”’ if it is bottled at the farm. 


Pasteurised milk is milk which has been 
maintained at a temperature of between 145° 
and 150° F. for 30 minutes and immediately 
cooled to 55° F. or less. It will be observed 
that in both of these grades there is good reason 
for expecting bacteriological purity, in the 
former freedom from tubercle bacilli because 
the cows producing it are specifically tested, 
in the latter freedom from all dangerous bacteria 


because heat treatment destroys them. The 
same cannot be said of Accredited milk, 
formerly known as “Grade A.’’ These high- 


sounding terms are misleading, since the condi- 








tions governing the production of this milk 
afford no certain safeguard against tuberculosis 
or any other infection. Accredited mill does, 
in fact, frequently contain tubercle bacil] The 
cows producing it must be inspected by a 
veterinary surgeon (tuberculosis, unless very 
advanced, cannot be diagnosed by inspe: ion): 
it must be bottled, not necessarily at the arm, 
and must pass a test, also applicable in ~ js or 
another form to the other grades, which  eter- 
mines the number of bacteria of all kinds + esent 
in it. Such bacteria owe their presence © ) dirt 
and uncleanliness in handling, and Accr dited 
milk, when it passes this test—and nany 
samples do not—is thus little more t an 4 
reasonably clean milk sold in bottles. ‘‘C. can” 
in this sense does not mean free from inf. ;tion, 
THE EFFECTS OF PASTEURISA’ ION 

The maintenance of milk at a tempe ature 
between 145° and 150° F. for 30 minut ; can 
be relied on absolutely to kill tubercle  acilli, 
streptococci, typhoid bacilli, and the ca: 3es of 
all other milk-borne infections mentioned ¢ 11rlier, 
It should be realised that 145° F. is a tempera- 
ture which can be tolerated on the skin for a 
few seconds : it is nearer to body temperature 
(98° F.) than to boiling point (212° F.). The 
amount of heat required to kill these bacteria 
has been accurately determined, and the condi- 
tions of pasteurisation fixed accordingly with 
an ample margin of safety. This is pasteurisa- 
tion by the “‘holder’’ process as defined in this 
country, but the same name is applied to other 
processes, one of which, the “‘flash’’ process, 
in which milk is raised to a higher temperature 
for a very short time, has been made permissible 
as a war measure, and is less reliable. Any 
judgment on the merits of pasteurisation should 
be based on the holder process, and it can 
proceed from the assumption that this does at 
least render milk safe; of this there is complete 
and incontestable evidence. 

Pasteurisation reduces the ‘‘cream line” 
of milk—+.e., so alters the state of dispersion of 
the fat that it does not rise to a thick layer on 
the surface. It destroys some, but not all, of 
the Vitamin C. If properly carried out, it does 
not alter the flavour to an extent detectable 
by the average person. Exhaustive studies in 
children, calves, rats and mice have failed to 
show any significant impairment of nutritive 
value by pasteurisation. Not only is weight 
gained normally, but by every other criterion of 
health, including fertility, animals fed on raw 
and pasteurised milk are indistinguishable. 

It is on this aspect of the subject that 
popular belief goes furthest astray and ignorance 
or misrepresentation are at their worst. I have 
before me a copy of a milk trade paper in which 
the statement is made that ‘Calves cannot 
possibly live on pasteurised milk.’”’ This 1s 
completely untrue. Calves are frequently 
raised on pasteurised milk in order to protect 
them from tuberculosis, and careful comparison 
of their condition and growth-rate with ‘hose 
of calves fed on raw milk have shown no 
difference between them. 


What has been said is wholly true or y of 
milk correctly pasteurised. If the temper: ture 
used has been too high, the flavour is cha ‘ged 
and the milk will not make junket; if too ‘ow, 
dangerous bacteria may survive. It is impo: ‘ant 
that the process should be accurately contr led, 
and the objection to “heat treatment 4S 
distinct from pasteurisation under. licen + 8 
the absence of any guarantee that it has cen 
controlled properly. 


wa 


COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIO! 


The present conflict on this subject i: lue 
not so much to genuine differences of | lief 
about the merits of raw and pasteurised ilk 
as to conflicting trade interests. Large di ‘Ie 
almost invariably do pasteurise; their sup '1€ 
often come from such distances that the © ilk 
is liable to sour soon after delivery unless 1. 9st 
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the producer-retailer cannot well 
expense of installing and operating 
g plant. Hence, the outcry that 
vion is a commercial ramp, aimed at 
ie small man out of business. 
m is the real obstacle in the way 
y pasteurisation and indeed of any 
1 of the milk supply; unfortunately 
of the small dairyman are here in 
those of national health. 
‘2 the facts, and anyone acquainted 
; entitled to draw what conclusion 
se who are not will fall into error, 
disregard the beliefs of those who 
isteurisation does not kill germs, 
ss more disease than it prevents, 
- of essential properties. We must 
gle the subject from general dislike 
-produced and mediocre as against 
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the individual product, and from vaguely 
founded prejudice against interfering with the 
workings of Nature. 

But on the actual facts it is possible to 
base several arguments. One has already been 
mentioned; that to swallow a few tubercle 
bacilli is beneficial. A much more serious 
alternative proposal for dealing with tuber- 
culosis is to aim at eradicating it from our 
dairy herds. It has long been in all farmers’ 
interests to do this, and little progress has been 
made; expert opinion is that any feasible 
methods would take many years to achieve 
this end, and pasteurisation has at least a claim 
to be accepted as an interim measure. Of milk- 
borne epidemics of such diseases as scarlet 
fever and typhoid it may be said that they are 
rare, accounting perhaps for a few thousand 
cases per annum in a population of millions. 
Is it worth while to turn an industry upside 


305 


down to prevent them, to impose an artificial, 
costly, and troublesome process on every milk 
concern in the country, to have milk carried 
about from place to place and good mixed with 
poor, instead of its being supplied as directly 
as possible from farm to home? Specious as 
this argument may sound, there is only one 
possible answer to such a question. There is 
no certain safeguard against milk-borne epi- 
demics except pasteurisation, and few parents 
would choose to accept such a risk, however 
remote, for their children. 

It is on this unassailable ground that 
orthodox and well-informed medical opinion is 
based. Quite 50 per cent. of the milk consumed 
in this country is pasteurised now, the proportion 
being much higher in large towns. This pro- 
portion is likely to increase, but how the 
remainder of the industry is to be dealt with 
has yet to be decided. 


SAVING THE TEDDY BEAR 


EMENT in a new land inevitably 
ts a heavy toll of animal life. The 
-ralian koala has suffered severely 
ise it is highly specialised for living 
1 is also a very selective feeder, only 
ut of more than 600 different kinds of 
veing suitable for its diet. 
‘learing of large areas of forest 
‘educes available food supplies. Being 
ving animal, too, the koala is at a 
ivantage when bush fires sweep the 
ind many thousands have _ been 
by the flames and burned to death. 


By N. L. ROBERTS 


Thousands more have succumbed to mysterious 
diseases. Experience has proved that the koala 
is highly susceptible to lung, ophthalmic and 
intestinal troubles. 

Man, too, has greatly depleted the numbers 
of these charming marsupials by killing them 
for commercial gain. As recently as 1927, no 
fewer than 600,000 were trapped in Queensland 
in one month, and it has been estimated that 
3,000,000 were destroyed for their skins in three 
years. No animal, however fertile or resourceful, 
could survive that rate of slaughter and a great 
wave of indignation swept through Australia 





against the commercial exploiters of this 
inoffensive and gentle animal. 

It has already disappeared from South 
Australia, but the Governments of Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland introduced 
drastic protective measures, while the Common- 
wealth Government prohibited the export of 
skins. Only in some parts of Queensland can 
the koala be found to-day in fairly large 
numbers, and earnest efforts are being made 
in other States to re-introduce it to districts 
in which it was once common. 

On Phillip Island and French Island off 
the Victorian coast, the koala has now become 
well established, a recent census on Phillip 
Island, in which the school children assisted, 
revealing a total of between 700 and 800. 
From these islands bears are being liberated 
in other sanctuaries on the mainland, where 
the estimated number is as low as two or three 
hundred. 

Australia was a vast sanctuary for all 
kinds of animal oddities long before the primi- 
tive aborigines made it their home. Its isolation 
preserved forms of life that had once been 
widely distributed and excluded the later and 
more familiar types. 

When the first white settlers arrived, they 
were puzzled by the numerous strange animals 
they saw and frequently solved their difficulties 
by prefixing the word ‘“‘native’’ to some new 
animal which bore a close or remote resemblance 
to some familiar one. Thus the koala became a 
“native”? bear, and there were native cats, 
dogs, tigers and other creatures to which this 
crude but convenient label was applied. Even 
the scientists, in fact, found difficulty in classi- 
fying some of these strange animals, and it is 
doubtful whether the argument about the koala 
has been settled finally at this late date. Some 
experts regard it as a highly specialised member 
of the possum family, while others believe it 
is related more closely to that terrestrial, 
pig-like animal known as a wombat. 

Meanwhile, until the experts can settle the 
point, the koala has been put in a family all 
by itself—the family known as phascolarctide, 
from the Greek phascolos, meaning pouched, 
and arctos meaning a bear. Although it is not 
a bear, the superficial resemblance has been an 
advantage, inviting the title Teddy Bear and 
all the sentiment it invokes. 

The baby koala, like the young of all 
marsupials, is an insignificant morsel at birth— 
about three-quarters of an inch in length. This 
blind, naked, animated mite, guided by sure 
instinct, wriggles its way through the mother’s 
fur into the pouch, where it attaches itself to a 
teat. The pouch grows as baby grows, and 
in six months a furry koala—about 7 ins. long 
—is ready to make its début to a highly 
enthusiastic audience—that is, if its home is 
a zoo or licensed sanctuary. 

Koalas are said to be fully grown at four 
years and there are records of captive specimens 
living to 12 or 14 years. In a state of nature 
the life span is probably longer. 
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OLD TEA-SPOONS 


NTIL quite recently little interest was 
taken by collectors in old British and 
Irish tea-spoons. Though rare enough 
to-day, they are too recent to attract 
much attention in the study of an art-craft 
that extends back in England to medizval 
times. They have been treated in the books as 
a negligible appendage to the larger table- 
spoons, the interest in which begins to wane 
for collectors just about the time when the 
tea-spoon appeared. It was considered that few 


tea-spoons were made in the seventeenth century” 


or indeed before 1750, and that they were always 
simply miniatures and nothing more of the 
rather uninteresting table-spoons of the eigh- 
teenth century. Collectors of small silverware 
were more attracted by the caddy-spoon, of 
infinite variety; and it was thought infra dig. 
to consider tea-spoons at all, unless they were 
in perfect condition and in their complete sets 
of six or twelve. 

Among the earlier types of tea-spoons there 
are varieties which are peculiar to this class of 
spoon. And in the period from 1750 to 1775 
they carry natural and emblematic designs 
which are not to be found in any other class of 
silverware. Mottoes and designs commemorat- 
ing sport, farming, the Navy and even political 
events and aspirations, found their way on to 
the backs of these tiny spoons. The nearest 
parallel to this may be sought for among the 
engravings on drinking glasses and the decora- 
tion of contemporary pottery jugs. This curious 
feature alone puts tea-spoons in a class by them- 
selves in silverware and worthy of serious notice. 

Interest was stimulated in these dainty 
little objects when Lieutenant-Commander 
Howe’s fine collection of tea-spoons was ex- 
hibited in the London Museum. It is a matter 
for regret that so few of the earlier tea-spoons 
have survived, and that of the later ones the 
ornamental designs have suffered sadly in the 
wear and tear of cleaning. It is our object here 
to illustrate examples of normal varieties of 
English, Scottish and Irish tea-spoons from 
about 1675 to 1800. 

The advertisements in the old newspapers 
leave no doubt that tea-spoons appeared not 
very long after the introduction of tea. Tea 
was first brought to England during the 
Commonwealth and became fashionable with 
the smart set in the reign of King Charles II. 
Tea-spoons were made towards the end of that 
reign; and though it may be difficult to-day 
to distinguish between the earlier tea-spoons 
and other small spoons of the period, the fact 
that tea-spoons were then being made is suffici- 
ently proved. Almost from the start, tea-spoons 
were occasionally made with twisted handles; 
and though few have survived, they are adver- 
tised as lost in 1689, 1705, 1720 and 1731. 

Another peculiar type of tea-spoon that 
originated towards the end of the seventeenth 
century was the “‘long tea-spoon,’’ advertised 


2.—PLAIN RAT-TAILS, 1710-19 


as lost in 1697 and 1720, and known from about 
1715 as the ‘‘tea-strainer.’’ This is tke well- 
known type of spoon with long narrow spiked 
handle and perforated bowl. ‘Six tea-spoons, 
tongs and strainer’’ was the normal tea-set, 
stolen by thieves innumerable during the eigh- 
teenth century. Sets also, fitted into wooden 
tea-caddies, have survived to the present day. 
Later on the ladies’ tea-strainer seems to have 
been ‘‘stolen’’ too by the gentlemen, who 
adopted it for a punch-strainer. 


The persistent advertisement of ‘‘small”’ 
tea-spoons among other kinds, from 1686 
onwards, does suggest that some of the earlier 
tea-spoons were particularly small. There has 
been a tendency to call these “‘toy”’ or “‘snuff 
spoons.’’ But some of the tea-cups were so 
small that Addison was able in one of his inimit- 
able essays to chaff the ladies for drinking their 
tea out of thimbles. 

Two rare tea-spoons with twisted handles 
are shown on the right of Fig. 1. The earlier, back 
view, was made in London 1703-4 (Victoria 
and Albert Museum); the other, probably a 
replacement, in Exeter about 1725 by T. J.; 
4% ins. They were found together and are 
practically identical but for the marks. On 
the left is a tea-spoon by T. Z., London, about 
1690. The bowl was at this time made separ- 
ately from the handle and welded on. 33% ins. 

In the following examples it will be more 
convenient and economical of space to give 
descriptions in the form of brief notes. The 
numbering in all cases reads from left to right. 


Plain Rat-tail Tea-spoons (Fig. 2). 


1. About 1710, with narrow deeply-ridged 
handle. (From the family of Hodgson, Alnwick.) 
4¥Y, ins. 

2. Bowl gilt inside, narrow deeply-ridged 
handle. (Made by Thomas Burridge, London, 
between 1706 and 1716.) 43 ins. 

3. Entirely gilt silver tea-spoon (probably 
made by Thomas Allen), London, before 1719. 
43/, ins. 

4. London, before 1719. 


Gundry Roude, London, was another 
maker of rat-tail tea-spoons so late’as 1737-39. 
Ornamental Rat-tail Tea-spoons (Fig. 3) 

Here the plain rat-tail on the back of the 

bowl is replaced by ornamental moulding, 

which at first follows the pointed shape of 
the rat-tail. 

1 and 2. Pair of tea-spoons made by Mar- 
maduke Daintrey, London, between 1739 and 
1750. Handles ridged. 4 ins. 

3 and 4. Pair of tea-spoons made by 
William Kidney, London, between 1750 and 
1755. Handles ridged. 4% ins. 

Another maker of tea-spoons with smooth 
handles was Richard Hutchinson, London, 


shortly after 1755. 


3.—ORNAMENTAL RAT-TAILS, 1739-55 
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i—A VERY EARLY TEA-SPOON (Lefi 
ABOUT 1690. (Right) A PAIR WITH 
TWISTED HANDLES, 1703-4 AND 1725 


“Shell-backs’’ or formal patterns, 1755-65 

(Fig. 4).— 

The commonest type. from which it gets 

its name, was a shell-moulding, of which 

examples by Henry Bailey, London, exist. 

This was varied into different devices of 

scrolls and flowers. 

1. Flower-scrolls. 4% ins. 

2. Basket of flowers. 48 ins. 

3. Scroll-moulding. Robert Burton, Lon- 
don. 4% ins. 

Natural and Emblematic 

(Fig. 5).— 

1. A bird escaped from its cage. Motto: 
I love liberty. Commemorating the release of 
John Wilkes from prison, 1768. Maker, Paul 
Pinard, London. The turn-down handle appears 
about this date. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
5 ins. 

2. An earlier tea-spoon, about 1755. 
Squirrel surrounded by wreaths of oak-leaves 
and acorns. This design would appeal to 
Jacobites. Robert Swanson, London. (Victoria 
and Albert Museum.) 43% ins. 

Irish Tea-spoons (Fig. 6).—In the Irish 

National Museum or with Mr. M. S. D. 


Decoration 


Westropp. 

1. Rat-tail (rare), made after 1727 by 
Edward Barrett, Dublin. 43 ins. 

2. Fern-scroll on back of bowl. Christo- 


pher Skinner, Dublin, about 1755. 5 ins. 
3. Fern-scroll. James Champion, Dublin, 
about 1755. 4% ins. 








4.—** SHELL-BACKS,”’ 1755-65 
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5.-TWO EMBLEMATICAL SPOONS, 
1768 AND 1755 


4, Bright-cut engraving on the handle, 
about 1770. John Shields, Dublin. 5% ins. 
Scottish Tea-spoons (Fig. 7).—In the Scot- 

tish National Museum, Edinburgh. 

1. Double-drop on bowl, typical Scottish 
handle. Maker, William Gilchrist, Edinburgh, 
c. 1760. 43% ins. 

2. Single drop on bowl. 
c. 1760. 4% ins. 

3. Turned-down handle, with bright-cut 
engraving. Maker, Alexander Spence, Edin- 
burgh, c. 1786-96. 54 ins. 


Maker, D. E., 











8.—(Left) EARLY TEA-STRAINER SPOONS, c. 
9.—(Centre) TEA-STRAINER SPOONS, 1729-55. 
TEA-SPOON, c. 1743 





6.—IRISH TEA-SPOONS, 
1727-70 


Earlier Tea-strainer Spoons (Fig. 8).— 

1. Bowl made separately from handle, 
which is 6 ins. long. On bowl, maker’s mark, 
I. H. under crown, London, c. 1693. 7% ins. 

2. Rat-tail bowl. Maker, A. A. An early 
type of bowl piercing, but probably after 1719. 
Perhaps of provincial make. 5% ins. 

3. Rat-tail bowl, finely pierced. 
5% ins. 

Later Tea-strainer Spoons (Fig. 9).— 

1. Rat-tail bowl. 1729-39. 5% ins. 

2. Double-drop on bowl. London, 
5fins. 


1729-39. 


1750. 
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SCOTTISH TEA-SPOONS, 
1760-1796 


7.—SOME 


3. ‘‘Shell-back”’ bowl. Maker, Henry 
Bayley, London. Shortly after 1755. 43/4 ins. 

Rare type of tea-spoon is shown in Fig. 10. 
The bowl is without perforations, but the 
spoon has the long-pointed handle of the 
strainer. Perhaps it was made in this way to 
suit the owner, ‘‘H. B.’’ Maker, George Ridout, 
London, c. 1743. 534, ins. Apart from the normal 
types of tea-spoons some very ornate varieties 
were made. With scalloped bowls (examples are 
advertised as lost in 1744 and 1771), with acorn 
bowls (1767), with vine leaves (1770), filigreed 
(1770), with Jew’s-head handles (1770). F.B. 





1693, c. 
10.—(Right) A RARE TYPE OF 


1719, AND c. 1729-39. 
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INKPEN OLD RECTORY, BERKSHIRE-] 


THE HOME OF LIEUT.-COLONEL AND MRS. T. H. DU BOULAY 


Probably built in about 1695 by Dr. Brickenden, 

later Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, to 

whom the lay-out of the remarkable miniature 
formal garden is also to be ascribed. 


NKPEN BEACON is a familiar landmark 

in the Kennet Valley as the highest 

point of the Hampshire downs, 11 ft. 

over the thousand. Yet with the parish 
on its northern slope to which it gives its 
name, and the romantic, lost, hamlet of Combe 
on its southern, it is comprised in a little penin- 
sula of Berkshire the boundary of which here 
leaves the valley to take in Walbury Camp 
and the Beacon, before meeting Wiltshire 
and turning north. The three counties 
actually meet near Sheepless Hill in Linken- 
holt, two miles south of the Beacon, where 
Mr. Roland Dudley has shown how the chalk, 
if it won’t carry sheep, will yield wonderful 
wheat. Within Inkpen parish itself agricul- 
tural history was made at Prosperous Farm 
where Jethro Tull took the first steps in the 
mechanisation of husbandry. Behind the 
great arc of the downs escarpment, a fan of 
converging combes yields the headwaters of 
the St. Mary Bourne whose clear stream 
swells the Test at Hurstbourne Priors. 

Up that lovely valley and over Walbury, 1.—INKPEN BEACON FROM THE MEETING OF THE ALLEYS 


with a great view north to the Berkshire 
downs and Savernake Forest spreading to the 
west, would be the most rewarding but a 
rough way of reaching Inkpen, whose name 
means “‘hill’’ twice over—three times if 
“Beacon” be included: pen in British, ing 
in Old English both mean “hill.” But to 
come so to the Old Rectory, entering its 
vistas from the wrong end, would no doubt 
have upset Dr. Brickenden as much as 
Shenstone was irritated by Lord Lyttleton’s 
habit of calling by a short cut which brought 
him to The Leasowes up the wrong end of 
the poet’s carefully graded coup d’eil. On 
the strength of his enchanting miniature 
Versailles, contained in just over two acres, 
that old Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
deserves to be remembered as one, although 
perhaps the least, of the noble band of 
Improvers, Landscape Gardeners, “vista- 
mongers,”’ call them what we may, who, from 
Evelyn’s time till Repton’s, from 1660 till 
1820, transformed the face of England from 
open fields and waste to an endless idyllic 
landscape. 

Dr. Brickenden’s groves, though in 
extent they must rank at the bottom of the 
list of gardens inspired by Le Notre’s “grand 
manner,’’ came, in date, at the height of that 
vogue, of which probably the earlies‘ sur- 
viving example in England is the poet 
Waller’s woodland garden at Hall Barn, neat 
Beaconsfield, perhaps planted durin; the 
Commonwealth. The fashion for rad ating 
vistas reached its ¢limax in the first Du <e of 
Beaufort’s vast projects for lacing the -ots- 
wolds with avenues centred on Badm 1ton 
in Queen Anne’s time. I know of on! one 
other example of the formal planti’ ; of 
avenues and bosquets on so modest a ale 
as this, curiously enough also in a dow and 
setting at West Meon. 

This background to the Master an 
Oxford college in early Georgian tim 5 35 
attractive if rather unexpected—at lec © 


St 3 SRD 














(Left) 2.—THE FRONT OF THE LD 
RECTORY, FROM THE CHURCHY: 3D 
GATE 








3—WHERE FOUR ALLEYS 


the case of Colwell Brickenden. 
What little is known about him is 
due to the malicious Hearne who, 
to be sure, always took an offen- 
sive view if possible. In 1710 
the mastership of Pembroke lay 
between two erstwhile Fellows, 
the Rector of Inkpen and William 
Hunt afterwards Dean of Wells. 
The Brickenden family had long 
owned a property in the neighbour- 
hood, and a succession of Bricken- 
dens held the Rectory from 1618 
till about 1760—when the Butler 
family took it on till 1933. Colwell 
is stated to have been Rector before 
1695. Both candidates to the 
mastership, writes Hearne, 
have the Reputation of being Honest 
Men (that is, Tories), and endued with 
true Church of England Principles, but 
then there is this difference between 
them: Mr. Brickenden has_ seven 
Children, Mr. Hunt not above two or 
three; Mr. B. is an illiterate Person, Mr. 
H. a Man of Learning; Mr. B. is a boon 
Companion, or, as some style it, a Sot, 
Mr. H. is a Man of Sobriety and dis- 
cretion and came recommended by the 
Letters o' the Bp of Bathe and Wells. 
However, Dr. Brickenden was 
elected, t is said by a job, but his 
tenure \’as short, for he died of 
apoplex. in 1714 at the age of 50. 
Now th habits attributed to him 
by He: ne are not necessarily 
Inconsis nt with an enthusiasm for 
landscay gardening; and it would 
be poss le, according to Queen 
Anne s dards, to squeeze seven 
childre. sesides their parents and 
perhaps domestic or two into the 
Rectory. Yet it must be owned 
that wi have no documentary 
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5.—AN AMPHITHEATRE FACES THE HOUSE, WITH THREE 


RADIATING ALLEYS 
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6.—LAY-OUT PLAN OF THE GARDEN 





7.—THE EAST-WEST WALK, LOOKING TOWARDS 


HOUSE AND 


ROAD 
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evidence that it was Colwell and not another 
Brickenden rector who built and planted her 
One can only say that there is nothing inconsisten; 
in the building or lay-out with the apoplectic docto, 
having ordained them; and, with Hearne, “illite. 
ate” and ‘“‘a sot” may quite well signify “attached 
to country pursuits and genial hospitality.” 

Reached by winding lanes from Hungerford, the 
Old Rectory stands on a steep slope immadiately 
above the church. Just before reaching the house 
one has had a glimpse of it up an alley of old 
pleached limes (Fig. 9) which diverges from’ he lane 
and forms one half of a long vista running © ast the 
garden front (Fig. 4) and straight on we :twards 
(Fig. 7) The garden front, hung with f. h-scale 
tiles in contrast to the brickwork of th othe 
fronts, looks south into the rising slope o: which 
the groves were planted. 

Immediately behind the house is < gemj- 
circular amphitheatre (Fig. 5) from which adiate 
three vistas, the lateral ones to the corner: of the 
enclosure. As this extends farther west th: 1 east 
the central vista, axial to the house, is not in the 
middle of the area, and the diagonal alleys liverge 
at unequal angles. Nor is the geometric! plan 
related very well to the contours, being super- 
imposed regardless of the slope in a way tat the 
later landscape designers would have cr ticised, 
The slope also involved a good deal of scooping 
out for the western half of the east-west alley in 
order to keep it flat (Fig. 7); the amphitheatre 
is also partially scooped out. 

An alley bounds all four sides of the lay-out, 
those on the east and west sides rising steeply, 
Owing to the irregular relation of the area to the axis 
of the house, space was found for an _ additional 
diagonal alley to the south-west corner,. where con- 
sequently four vistas converge (Fig. 3). This is 
the “high spot” of the design—not quite literally, 
since the highest point in the lay-out actually 
occurs at the south-east corner, but certainly artis- 
tically. The four alleys meet in a quadrant of turf, 
aisled by lofty elms and beeches, which affords a 
delicious outward view towards Inkpen Beacon 
and the Wiltshire boundary (Fig. 1). This seems 
to have been the only point in the design at which 
the landscape prospect was admitted; everywhere 
else it was excluded by thick hedges. William 
Kent, in Walpole’s useful phrase, had not yet 
“leapt the fence and discovered all Nature was a 
garden.” This viewpoint corresponds, in fact, to 
the gazebo or mount of the seventeenth-century 
walled garden, from which alone a view might be 
had by the curious of the outer world. The arrange- 
ment of the old yews at the corresponding south- 
east corner, the highest point, suggests that there 
may have been a temple or summer-house of some 
kind there. 

The walks are lined with continuous evergreen 
walls, chiefly of yew, and probably patched with 
holly and beech. The high timber is mostly beech, 
tall slender trees of which, however, a number have 
succumbed, with some elms in the outer walls, 
a few Scots firs, and a good deal of drawn-up 
undergrowth. The loss of trees is most marked 
round the amphitheatre (Fig. 5), where the hedges 
are also defective in places. But in the hands of the 
present owners these inevitable casualties are being 
as far as possible replaced. Already an extraordinary 
change has been worked. When I first saw puoto- 
graphs of the garden, brought to the notice of 
the Georgian Group in a (happily unnecessary) 
move to secure its preservation, the alleys were 
unkempt and hideously over-grown. In_ five 
years Mrs. du Boulay (the Colonel being on «tive 
service for most of this time) has brought »ack 
garden and house to the condition their qi ility 
demands. The hedges are now trim, dead 00d 
has been cut out of the bosquets, and the a ¢ys, 
solemn or sunny, are becoming bright in spring \vith 
naturalised bulbs in addition to the native —/0od 
anemone. It is a happy event indeed to find, in \uch 
enthusiastic care, a garden so unique as this, \ ich 
is not only an historic monument of intrinsic cr ‘™, 
but a manageable proposition nowadays. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
(To be concluded.) 
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3.—THE LIME WALK IN SUMMER, TOWARDS THE ROAD— 9—AND IN SPRING, LOOKING TOWARDS THE HOUSE 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE 
BADGER 


From the Marquess of Ailesbury. 

IR,—May I suggest another item to 

be placed to the credit account of 
the badger? Many years ago the late 
Mr. Shrubb, who was then hunting 
the Tedworth, asked me always to 
preserve badgers on account of their 
great value to fox-hunters. He said 
the badger was_ remarkable for 
keeping his house clean; the fox 
equally remarkable for his indifference 
to indoor sanitation. That the fox, 
being lazy, often commandeered 
apartments in the badger’s home to 
save himself the trouble of digging 
out a home for himself. That the 
badger rarely objected and always 
included the room taken by the fox 
in his annual spring-cleaning. 

As a result, Mr. Shrubb 
tained that he had never known 
mange among foxes in any hunt 
where badgers were preserved. He 
lamented the practice, which he said 
obtained in some hunts, of destroying 
badgers because they sometimes 
opened earths which had been stopped. 
He admitted that badgers would, if 
provoked, sometimes kill the fox cubs, 
but said this seldom occurred and 
maintained that the good produced 
by their preservation far outweighed 
the evidence that could be brought 
against them.—AILESBURY, Savernake 
Forest, Marlborough. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


S1r,—Referring to your note on my 
letter published in your issue of 
January 29, may I put one question? 

Is there one single recorded in- 
stance of a primary outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease, where the source 
of the infection has been definitely 
proved, and has been found to be other 
than imported uncooked meat from an 
overseas ccuntry where the disease is 
known to exist ? 

The answer to this question can 
probably be readily given by the 
department of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture which handles with extreme 
efficiency the constantly recurring 
incidence of the disease in this country. 
—G. P. Pottitt (Lt.-Col.), Harnage 
Grange, Cressage, Shropshire. 

[Colonel Pollitt now puts in the 
form of a question what he previously 
inferred as a fact. The answer to the 
question is Yes. We ar2 able to state 
on the authority of the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that primary outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease have occurred 
in thiscountry, from sources other than 
swill, in which the source of infection 
has been definitely proved. Although 
the disease rarely occurs in Ireland, 
primary outbreaks have occurred here 
occasionally through the importation 
of animals from Ireland which were 
exposed to infection before their 
arrival. It is also on record that an 
outbreak resulted from the use on 
cattle of a therapeutic substance pre- 
pared on the Continent from animal 
glands. Some of this substance was 
tested and found to contain the virus 
of toot-and-mouth disease, and in 
consequence the importation of such 
substances has since been controlled 
by Order. 

Definite proof of the source of 
infection in many primary outbreaks, 
however, is impossible to obtain, but 
the Ministry’s experts are satisfied 
that there are other means by which 
infection has been introduced. 

On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to underrate the potential 
danger of swill, since very strong 
circumstantial evidence indicates that 
this is a very common cause of primary 
outbreaks. The boiling of swill can 
be relied upon to destroy any virus 
it may contain, but the problem of 
securing complete safety by that means 
is far from simple. The statutory 
requirement to boil swill is not always 


main- 


felix opportunitate mortis. 
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properly carried out; animals are 
likely to get access to unboiled swill 
or bones, attendants’ clothing .may 
become contaminated or containers 
used for raw swill may be used for 
the swill after it has been boiled and 
recontaminate it. 

It is for these reasons that the 
proper treatment of swill at central 
depots before distribution to farms 
is advocated where practicable. 

A question which Colonel Pollitt 
himself might consider is this: If 
imported meat is the only source of 
infection, how is it that the incidence 
of the disease usually increases about 
the morth of October?—Ep.] 


IN BOXGROVE PRIORY 


Sir,—You may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of the De la Warr 
chantry chapel in Boxgrove Priory, 
Sussex, which has much in common 
with the Babington chantry at King- 
ston-on-Soar, illustrated recently in 
Country LIFE. It was erected about 
1535 by Thomas, ninth Lord De la 
Warr, of Halnaker, as his burial place, 
but actually his bones rest in Broad- 
water Church, where a sumptuous 
monument to his memory may be 
seen. Lord De la Warr, whom the 
diarist Machbyn calls ‘‘the best house- 
keeper in Sussex,’’ was, like the 
Babingtons, attached to the old ways 
and was consequently viewed with 
suspicion by Henry VIII, who forced 
him to surrender Halnaker to the 
Crown. De la Warr retired to Offing- 
ton, near Broadwater, where he died 
in 1554, having lived to witness the 
Catholic restoration under Mary 

The Box- 
grove chantry exhibits the delightful 
mingling of Gothic form and Renais- 
sance detail characteristic of much 
work in stone, wood and terra-cotta 
during the second quarter cf the 
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sixteenth century. It is in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation.— 
E. T. Lone, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

CHILDREN ON THE FARM 


S1r,—I was interested in the letter in 


Country LiFE of January 22 headed’ 


Children on the Farm. 

My little girl, now aged nine, has 
looked after the poultry for me, except 
for cleaning it out, for three years. 
She is especially good with broodies, 
making the nests, damping the eggs, 
and feeding them regularly ; also the 
baby chicks, goslings, and ducklings. 
It is a great help to have the horses 
and cows fetched from grass and 
turned out again. 

This child can milk and feed the 
cows, tether and feed the goat, fix 
the chains on the pig harness, and 
tether them out at grass. She can 
also keep the sheep free from maggots 
and see to their feet, and she notices 
at once if anything is missing or wrong 
with the stock. We never let her do 
more than she wants to, and the only 
job she has tired of is plucking a hen. 
—Hiipa C. D. OLDNALL, The Mearse, 
Harvington, near Kidderminster. 


A CIRCUMZENITHAL ARC 


S1r,—I wonder if the following will 
be of interest: On the afternoon 


of January 26 at 2.45 in brilliant 
sunshine, I observed a phenomenon 
in the sky, immediately overhead 
(I was in the garden) which resembled 
a rainbow in colour but had the 
appearance of a ring, not a bow— 
roughly 15 ft. in diameter. I was 
so struck by the unusual sight that 
I called a friend out to see it. 

Can anyone explain this? There 
were few clouds about, but there had 
been no rain.—EvELYN RUSSELL, 
Ladies’ Town and Country Club, 


59, Harpur Street, Bedford. 
correspondent 


[What our saw 


THE BEAUTIFUL DE LA WARR CHANTRY, CIRCA 1535 


(Sze letter “In Boxgrove Priory’’) 
























was almost certainly a Circumzenith 
arc, due to the presence in the atp 
sphere of ice crystals—pr'sms Vi 
vertical edges and flat tops, the effe 
of which is to refract the |: “ht dow 
wards from their top surfe es ang 
produce the circular rain sw eff 
described. It is a fairl: comma 
phenomenon, though not perhap 
often noticed by the Jayma —Ep] 


WHY DID THE \ RENs 
KEEP WARM ° 

Sir,—In a delightful little 
roosting of wrens by E. 
Watson in Country LIFz, | 
I noticed this remark 
breathings interested me; 
deep breaths for such tiny 

May I try to give 
explanation for this deep 


le of t 
‘+ Gran 
luary | 

“ Thei 
1ey too 
Satures, 

simp 
eathing 


All creatures which live b 
inhaling air exhale a S called 
carbon-dioxide (carbonic a | gas). 

It is now fairly comr 05n know. 
ledge that this carbon-dic ide wher 
inhaled is a powerful stimv int to thd 


breathing centre in the b: in. Thi 


brain stimulation shows itself } 
bringing the muscles of ispiratior 
into stronger and dee; action 
This increased muscular ovement ! 


warms the body just as 
muscular effort does. 

So, on cold nights, a 
birds, if they want to k 
place their noses or beak 
places where they can re-} 
carbon - dicxide which 


iny other 


mals and 
ep warm, 
in those 
reathe the 
they have 


fre, 
inde 
two 


exhaled. j pray 
Birds put their beaks ‘under a and 
wing’’ and some, such as wrens, like oon 
to crowd into a small space to create C we 
a higher concentration of the gas. - 
Animals also like to huddle under re 
a protection for a similar. purpose. ne 
The dog puts its nose between its] > 
hind legs. The cat puts its tail over ait 
its nose. Horses and cows like to ie 
put their heads under a hanging sack re 
or thick bits of hedging. And even} |» 
the human baby instinctively tries § ;, , 
to do the same thing for the same § ;, 
purpose by trying to sleep with head § |, 
under the bedclothes and is the only 
creature not allowed to do so! de 
J.C. C., Burley, Hampshire. hai 


RATIONING GARDENERS#)" 


S1r,—Your correspondent from Selsey § sid 
(January 22) answers herself in her § th 
letter, as no good gardener could work § th 
always at heavy work without seeing § wc 
his plants through all stages. Pooled § fir 
gardeners would only get the nasty § M. 
jobs and would have a poor time and § 1; 
so don’t exist. Your correspondent 
evidently does not know that good 
gardeners take a pride in the gardens 
in which they work and will see that 
the lawns .and beds are well kept . 
though it may mean much extra effort ; 

I have had no difficulty in getting di 
gardeners and have even had appli- 
cants whom I did not feel justified 
in taking on. Also we find no shortagt 
of boys for the cruder work 

Possibly boys would answer your 
correspondent’s need as they would 
not object to the more interesting 





SI 
in 


work being taken over by the mistress : 
Also being somewhat inexperienced, 
they would not mind being * told” 
a thing that gardeners hate fro: 1 those & , 
who they consider know le»; than 
they themselves. 

Treat it well and pay it adc. uately 
and labour for the garden will | there 


—SUSSEX. 


THE CHEMINEE JE § 
NANCY | 


Sir.—In your issue of Aug +t 14, 
1942, you published an ill rated 
article by A. F. Dutton wh + you 
called “‘More Warmth with Le: “uel 
and which described a Chen 4 4 
Nancy. 

We have in this house a 1 
room heated by an open fi ( 
which corresponds in shape a — SIZ 
more or less to the one i: your 
illustration. No matter how la = the 
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A SE 
fire, the roo. waS never warmed and 
indeed no heat was_ perceptible 
two yards n the fireplace opening. 
We too’ your article and photo- 
graph to a local firm of wheelwrights 


ths and asked them to 
our open fireplace a 


and blacks 
construct 


Cheminée de Nancy such as that 
described in COUNTRY LIFE. 

It was not an easy job. Your 
article and photograph, though of 


great interest, were not, I imagine, 
intended for use as a blue-print, but 
with some adjustment of measure- 
ment and a good deal of ingenuity, 
the firm achieved a Cheminée de Nancy 
which is highly satisfactory. The room 
is now warm, the fireplace is agreeable 
to look at, and it is possible tc sit 
round the fire without shivering. 

In three particulars we have 
departed from your design: we 
have curved the top of the fire 
opening, we have omitted the fire 
basket, and we have cemented the 
sides of the Cheminée de Nancy to 
the raised seats on each side. We are 
thus able to burn larger logs than 
would I believe be possible in the 
fireplace in your illustration.—C. C. 
MarTIN, Yarner Farm, Dartington, 
Totnes, Devon. 


SASH WINDOWS 


SIR, —May I recommend anyone build- 
ing a house after the war to consider 
leaving a recess below the sashes so 
that in hot weather both sashes can 
disappear altogether. 

lhere is a Georgian house in this 
village where the sashes can dis- 
appear into a recess above the window, 
but it is a lofty room and the windows 
come down to the ground. 

The effect in a sitting room is 
charming, while in a bedroom one 
would get, of course, double the 
amount of air in a hot night.— 
CHARLES Jackson, Manor Farm, 
Charlton M1 ackrell, Somerset. 


‘VHAT BIRD? 


unusually coloured bird 
ur Sheffield correspondent 
ut doubt a_ red-crested 
Py woaria cucullata), a native 
rhage - nerica. The brief descrip- 
a Was q ite sufficient to identify it. 

le So-Cai sd “red comb” is not a 
comb at a!, but an erectile crest of 
red feathe: .. This bird was doubtless 
an aviary escape,’’ and, though the 


SIR,—The 
seen by 
was witl 
cardinal (/ 


Species wil live out of doors all the 
year roun with wind and _ rain- 
Proof shel: -, it is unlikely one would 
“utvive lor at liberty in bad weather. 


The kinde thing to do would be to 


~ 
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ON OF THE PAINTED ROOF AT MUCHELNEY 
(See letter “A Painted Roof in Somerset ’’) 


trap it, by decoying it into either a 
cage or room. 

Being of the grosbeak or finch 
group it can be fed on seed mixture 
given to canaries, plus a few grains of 
sunflower. 

Writing of cardinals prompts me 
to mention that I was the fortunate 
possessor of a Dominican cardinal— 
a closely allied and similarly coloured 
species—which lived in an unheated 
outdoor aviary for over 19 years— 
dying only as the result of being 
attacked by another bird.—H. S&., 
Rushmere St. Andrew, Ipswich. 

[We have had other letters con- 
firming the identification as the red- 
crested cardinal.—ED.] 


A CURIOUS NESTING 
SITE 


S1r,—The red-vented bulbul of Ceylon 
usually builds its cup-shaped nest of 
grass and fibres in a bush or hedge 
and occasionally in verandahs. But 
the other day I found its nest being 
built within the space between two 
clumps of fruit in a big plantain 
bunch growing in a village garden. 

I wondered why it had built its 
home at this queer spot when there 
were so many shrubs with forked 
branches some distance away. Close 
examination revealed, however, that 
near to the plantain tree were some 
bushes bearing sweet berries on which 
the bird presumably thought it could 
easily feed its offspring. 

The nest contained three pinkish 
eggs with specks of reddish-brown. 
Some days after it was found that only 
two chicks had hatched out. Appar- 
ently either the third egg had become 
addled, or the chick, which emerged 
out of it, had fallen a victim to the 
crow or the kite, or some other pilferer 
of chicks.—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


WHAT DID A 
WEIGH ? 


S1r,—From time to time there have 
been in the pages of CountTRY LIFE 
articles on arms and armour. I 
believe this is very much a specialist’s 
job. I wonder if that being so, one 
of the authors would be so kind as to 
let me know the weight of a fully 
armed and armoured knight at the 
heaviest period of plate, or mixed 
armour?—-LIONEL Epwarps, Buck- 
holt, West Tytherley, Salisbury. 

[Mr. J. G. Mann, Master of the 
Armouries, to whom we have sub- 
mitted this letter, replies: “It is 
not easy to answer Mr. Lionel 
Edwards’s question in a sentence, as 


KNIGHT 
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the weight of plate armour differed 
according to its quality and the 
purpose for which it was used: for 
instance, field armour (for use in war) 
was generally lighter than tilt armour, 
though the former might be cap-d-pie 
and the latter only cover the body 
from the thighs upwards. In general, 
however, a complete armour of plate 
for a mounted man weighed from 
55 to 801b., exclusive of the horse’s 
armour.’’—ED.] 


A PAINTED ROOF IN 
SOMERSET 


S1r,—The interesting primitive roof 
panels at Gwydir Uchaf which you 
illustrated some time ago might very 
well be compared with those of which 
I send you a photograph. 


The early fourteenth-century 
church of Muchelney, once known 
as ‘‘Muckle Ey,” or large island, 


possesses this wonderful painted roof, 
dating from the Laudian period. The 
centre point of the various sections is 
a conventional representation of the 
sun, and each large panel shows 
cherubs floating in clouds, with a 
text in bold, black lettering. The text 
shown reads: “All nations in the 
world, Praise the Lord’s name. From 
the rising of the sonne To the setting 
of the same.’’ Not without reason is 
this roof claimed to be the finest in 
the country.—J. F. Younc, Dulwich, 
S.E.21. 


TAXATION AND THE 
LAND 


S1r,—The Government implies that it 
desires a healthy and _ prosperous 
agriculture, yet ruinous death duties 
and high taxation force on the 


break-up of estates and destroy that 
security and continuity of tenure so 
necessary for good agriculture. Ameni- 
ties are lost and the stately homes of 
England become institutions or decay. 
The landowner in the real sense of 
the word is disappearing from the 
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scene. Professor Joad writing in a 
weekly paper on The Fight for the 
Beauty of Britain, naively calls for 
the public control of land according 
to the recommendations of the Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports, because he 
says: ‘‘We have _ been sufficiently 
Socialist to destroy by taxation the 
class which in the past has preserved 
the amenities of the country, but 
we are still too wedded to capitalist 
principles of .Jaissez-faive to interfere 
with the purposes to which the land 
is put by the speculators to whom it 
is sold.’’ If the Government were to 
remit the death duties on agricul- 
tural land and encourage the remaining 
landowners to remain on their estates 
by other rebates, there would be no 
need for any public control of land 
and an immense benefit would accrue 
to the countryside. 

A reasoned case should be put 
to the Chancellor, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Parliament in general. 
The matter is too important to remain 
the shuttlecock of party politics. 
The various landowners’ associations 


» should unite in bringing the matter 


forward at once.—RUSSELL V. STEELE, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 





OBORNE CHURCH 


Sir,—In a recent issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE appears an excellent photograph 
of the restored chancel of the ancient 


parish church of St. Culbert, 
Oborne, Dorset. Oborne is not the 
smallest church in England still 
in use; that title is rightly held 


by Culbone in the West Country. 
The chancel of Oborne parish church 
was built in 1533 by John Dunster, 
the sacristan of Sherborne Abbey, and 
he was buried just outside the chancel 
arch. The nave was allowed to col- 
lapse some years before the present 
parish church was built farther up the 
valley in 1862. With the materia] of 
the nave, a wall was built, filling in 
the chancel arch, as high as the bell 





A STRANGE 


NESTING SITE 


(See letter “‘ A Curious Nesting Site’’) 





THE BULBUL CHICKS FROM THE 


NEST 


(See letter “‘A Curious Nesting Site’’) 
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turret. The original chancel arch with 
the oaken rood beam was filled in and 
the arch of the north porch was placed 
in the gap as shown in the photo- 
graph. 

The heads of two windows, which 
I found in a rockery in the rectory 
garden (half mile north), the late Mr. 
Powys, secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
suggested should be inserted in 
the west wall of the chancel as a 
record, as no archeologist would 
imagine they are in their original 
position. 

In a neighbouring cottage garden 
I found the bow] of the original font, 
which stood opposite the north door 
and is now inside the chancel. 

In the chancel there is a Jacobean 
oak pulpit, with the year 1639 carved 
on it. There are altar rails of the same 
period. The bell is an ancient one, 
but has no marks to show where or 
wher it was cast. 

The late Mr. Powys thought it 
was about the same date as the original 
church. It was, or is, long and narrow, 
and of sweet tone. 

In the nave we found some encaus- 
tic tiles—some are unique and several 
different from any in Sherborne Abbey. 
The late Duke of Rutland visited 
Oborne and offered to purchase them, 
but the Church Council dissented, and 
so the best specimens are cemented in 
an upright position, just inside the 
chancel arch, to preserve them and 
protect them from the weather. The 
restoration was started just in time, 
for when my churchwarden and I 
entered through the priests’ door in 
1931 we could see through great gaps 
in the roof, which we feared might 
fall on us. 

A service was held in the open 
air on the site of the nave on Trinity 
Sunday 1931, and it has become a 
custom, drawing a congregation of 80 
to 90, some the descendants of those 
buried in the churchyard.— ALAN 
WILLIAMS (late Rector of Oborne), 
Bournemouth. 


PHEASANTS AND KALE 
PLANTS 


Sir,—It appears to be a common 
belief that pheasants are attracted 
to fields of kale in order to consume 
portions of the leaves. Careful obser- 
vation where the plants were separated 
proved that the birds were all pecking 
at the underside of lower leaves. 

Two were shot and contained 
great numbers of the minute cabbage 
white fly (Aleurodes brassica), the 
common pest of all brassica crops in 
the south and west of England. This 
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is a very hardy species which survives 
the coldest winters we get. 

Lower leaves had up to over 200 
cabbage white flies, many in close 
groups where leaf was thickened.—M. 
PorRTAL, Swanmore, by Southampton. 


DERBYSHIRE PACKHORSE 
BRIDGES 


S1r,—Derbyshire is rich in packhorse 
bridges and I think you may like to 
add to your recent correspondence 
on the subject the photograph en- 
closed. 

Derwent Woodlands, a _ village 
on the Derwent, is doomed by the 
approaching flooding of the valley, 
but its fine bridge has been saved 
by the combined efforts of the people 
interested in the county of Derby, and 
in Sheffield and Manchester. The 
bridge will in the near future be care- 
fully moved stone by stone to a new 
position about five miles up river, 
where it will once again stand on 
a packhorse track. The new position 
is wild and lonely and the bridge will 
stand as a memorial to the late 
Mr. John Derry, of 
Sheffield, a pioneer 
walker of these 
moors, whose en- 
thusiasm inspired 
many others. 

The bridge 
itself is seventh 
century and prob- 


ably replaced a 
medieval _ struc- 
ture. Inthecentre 


of the parapet is a 
stone base believed 
to have held a 
cross, which gives 
credence to the 
belief that it was 
built by the White 
Canons of Wel- 
beck, who held 
great estates here. 
Derwent Hall, seen 
behind, is a youth 
hostel, but is also 
doomed. 

Another _fa- 
mous Derbyshire 
packhorse bridge 
is Viator’s, a tiny 
structure spanning 
the Dove in Mill- 
dale, which takes 
its name _ from 
Izaak Walton, who 
upon seeing it for 
the first time 
turned to Cotton 
and exclaimed : 
‘“What’s here? 





THE SHEEP’S SHOP IN ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


(See letter “A Link with Lewis Carroll’’) 





A WIG-RACK IN CHURCH 
(See letter “In_Kedington Church"’) 
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The sign of a 
bridge? Do you 
use to travel in 


wheelbarrows in 
this county ? 
This bridge 
tainly was 
for nothing else. 
Why! a mouse 
can hardly go over 
it: it is but two 
fingers. broad.” 
It is also often 
referred to as 
the Wheelbarrow 
Bridge. An inter- 
esting feature is 
that the stone used 
in its construction 
is of a kind quar- 
ried nowhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

Milldale is in 
the heart of the 
districts of the 
valleys of the 
Dove and Mani- 
fold, an area which 
has great claims as 
the National Park 
of the future, being 
rich in_ historical 
and literary asso- 
ciations, and of 
great value to the 
geologists and 
arcl zologists. Its 
loveliness and 
charm are beyond 
compare and al- 
ready it is well on 
the way to the realisation of its 
claims by the acquisition by the 
National Trust of hundreds of acres 
in these delightful twin dales.— 
F. Ropcers, Derby. 


IN KEDINGTON CHURCH 


Sir,—This remarkable object in the 
church at Kedington, Suffolk, is a 
wig rack and is a reminder of the days, 
1700-1800, when wigs were worn by 
the clergy. Many of the Barnardistons 
are buried here and it is reputed that 
the name ‘Round-head”’ was first 
applied to a member of the Barn- 
ardiston family. During the civil 
disturbances of Charles I’s reign the 
London apprentices wore the hair of 
the head cut round; and the Queen, 
seeing Samuel Barnardiston among 
them cried out: ‘“‘See what a hand- 
some round head is there !’’—A. M., 
Low Coniscliffe, Co. Durham. 
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A LINK WITH LEWIS 
CARROLL 


S1rR,—This shop was kept by a sheep. 
The animal Ovis Carrollensis, spent 
much of its time, when not actually 
selling goods, in knitting with as 
many as 16 pairs of needles at once. 
A full account of the matter will be 
found in an old book entitled Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, by a 
well-known Oxford Profe : 


AN OLD PACKHORSE BRIDGE WHICH IS TO TRAVEL 
FIVE MILES 


(See letter “‘ Derbyshire Packhorse Bridges ’’) 


Mathematics. And surely so eminent 
a man could not mislead us 
Dodgson had rooms in Christ 


Church and this little shop still stands 
in St. Aldate’s, almost opposite the 
gates of the college. It is firmly 
believed in. Oxford that it was the 
original of the story, and the present 
tenant confirmed this when I took 
this picture a few months ago— 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


POST-WAR HOUSES 


S1r,—I am following with interest the 
ideas for post-war workers’ houses put 
forth in your columns (always ex- 
cellent) from time to time. 

The one of January 22 illustrating 
an addition to an older Cheshire 
village has much to recommend it with 
regard to outlay. But surely the actual 
dwellings could hardly be termed 
architecture. They look very akin to 
the brick structures we see now used 
as air-raid shelters with the addition 
of chimneys and a few windows. 

How monotonous, too, the sky- 
line, especially on some of the dull 
grey days we enjoy. 

Would not those greens, too, soon 
lose much of their verdure if con 
stantly used as playgrounds? How 
often, too, are communal gardens 4 
success ? 

I wonder would the architect care 
to reside in one of these camp-like 
buildings. 


Many thanks for your splendid 
weekly which serves a number of my 
friends.—W. A. BrastaLt, The Guild- 
ings, Grafton Flyford, near Worcester. 

[It was clearly pointed out in the 
article referred to that the Ministry of 
Supply housing schemes were illus- 
trated as goud examples of lay-out and 
grouping. The houses themselves 
actually are constructed as enlarged 
air-raid shelters in order to give pr0- 
tection from air raids; their flat roofs 
are partly due to this factor and partly 
to the lack of timber for the con 
struction of pitched roofs. But it isa 
question whether their level lines are 
any more monotonous than the end- 
less repetition of identical angles 
rows of semi-detached houses with 
pitched roofs in pre-war housing 
scheines or along the by-passes. 4 


large proportion of the Georgial 
buildings now generally admired, 


whether isolated or in squares and 
terraces, have similar flat silhouettes. 
The claim made for these houses wa 
not that they are ideal, but that, ™ 
view of the exceptional conditions am 
limitations involved, they are 4 
remarkably successful architectural 
solution of the particular problem: 
to house war workers rapidly, safely, 
and as humanely as possible. The 
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alternative was temporary hutments. f 
As to their greens, why shoul thes 
new village greens prove any mote 
perishable than the old ones, ©! which 
traditionists are so fond ?—ED | 
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hic Revival Sir Kenneth Clark 


{ The ¢ 

ed ilf a dozen eighteenth-century 

Gothic churches: Wroxton, Hartwell, 

Tetbury Stony Stratford, St. Nicholas 
(Warwick), ad East Grinstead. ‘‘ These 


tle-known builders,’’ he remarks, 
there may be other examples 
sentury Gothic. Probably my 
ubled, but it would still be short, 
a period extending to 1820, the 
new Gothic churches to Gothic 


churches by 
“ suggest t 
of eighteen 
list could b 
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SHOBDON CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE 


UNNOTICED EXAMPLE OF ROCOCO GOTHIC 





mansions villas would be very small 
indeed.’’ : 
In the orth-west of Herefordshire, about 
eight miles m Leominster, lies Shobdon Court 
with its p: The park is large, hilly, and ro- 
mantic, ai. -ontains no fewer than six orna- 
mental lal The original house dated from 
the early ‘s of the eighteenth century, but 
the greate. art of it was demolished in 1933. 
ninent What ren is a graceful enough token of de- 
parted ele ‘e, and within a hundred yards, 
Christ fH its east abutting on the garden and its 
stands  craveyard _ parated from the park by a sunk 
te the Mi fence, sta the parish church—perhaps the 
irmly most pel specimen of eighteenth-century 
hoor Rococo ‘othic’’ (to adopt Sir Kenneth’s 
took ( useful term) now in existence. 
1g0,— The cuide-books merely note that this 
gford, ] church, or at least the body of it (the tower 
dating from the twelfth century), was built 
in 1753, and go on to lament the passing of the 
SB sormer Norman building, whose carvings rivalled 
ie hg on = beeen gett enc THE INTERIOR. STRAWBERRY HILL GOTHIC. PERHAPS BY RICHARD 
S ex authors of the Herefordshire Little Guide, ‘‘ was BENTLEY, HORACE WALPOLE’S ARCHITECT 
: erected (it is said) in 1753, and looks like ; , eee : . : ; 
rating Be The nineteenth-century antiquarians were eighteenth century) was in 1753 John, second eminence in the park—“‘ to terminate the view,”’ 
eshire too interested in the Norman carvings, which Viscount Bateman, in 1755 a Lord of the as contemporaries would have put it. 
nae were illustrated by Thomas Rickman, the “4miralty, in 1756 Treasurer of the Royal What is significant about Lord Bateman, 
*rmed | Nomenclator of the mediaeval styles, and pub- a” and—as_ the tablet to him by from our point of view, is that he was a nephew 
cin to [M lished as a set of drawings by G. R. Lewis in ~® lekens records—for many years Lord of the Hon. Richard, or “* Dickey,’’ Bateman, 
_used 1851, casts of which perished in the flames of the Lieutenant of Herefordshire. It was his wife whom Walpole “ converted from a Chinese to a 
dition § Crystal Palace, to bother about the ‘‘ Gothick ’’ 0 in that year laid the foundation stone of Goth.’’ And Mr. Bateman had a “‘ cloister ’’ at 
‘ church which they, inevitably, despised. the new church. The inscription may still be Windsor which was designed by Richard 
 sky- Who was the architect? read, low down in the south-east doorway (the Bentley, the third member of the “ Strawberry 
> dull One’s first thought, in trying to attribute private entrance to the Bateman family pew Hill Committee’ (the other two being Chute 
oon My any eighteenth-century Gothic to its author, is from the garden of the Court) : and Walpole himself) and the only real architect 
peo to consult Walpole. In this case he serves one ELIZA LADY BATEMAN of the trio. Now, when Mr. Bateman died, his 
How UP to a point. Although he does not actually 1) eeietelin eee exes 46 nephew, Lord Bateman, took possession of the 





ens a | Mention Shobdon, it is possible to establish 
a link with Strawberry Hill. 
The owner of Shobdon Court (or Shobden, 


or Shopton, as it was variously spelt in the 





At the same time the three arches and two door- 
ways, complete with tympana, from the de- 
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THE NAVE WITH ITS PEWS AND GALLERY 















greater part of his collections, and sold the rest. 
Walpole considered that he treated his uncle’s 
memory badly; we find him, on May 4, 1774, 
writing to Cole: 

Why should not you add to your claustral 
virtues that of a peregrination to Strawberry? You 
will find me quite alone in July. Consider, Straw- 
berry is almost the last monastry left, at least in 
England. Poor’ Mr. Bateman’s is despoiled. Lord 
Bateman has stripped and plundered it; has seques- 
tered the best things, has advertised the site, and is 
dirtily selling by auction, what he neither would 
keep, nor can sell for a sum that is worth while. I 
was hurt to see half the ornaments of the chapel 
and the reliquaries, and in short a thousand trifles, 
exposed to sneers. I am buying a few things to keep 
for the founder’s sake. Surely it is very indecent 
for a favourite relation, who is rich, to show so little 
remembrance and affection. 

And again, on May 28, to the same corres- 
pondent : 

I bought very little of poor Mr. Bateman’s. His 
nephew disposed of little that was worth house-room 
and yet pulled the whole to pieces. 

Whether Dickey Bateman ever visited his 
nephew at Shobdon does not appear. It is 
certain, however, that he visited Herefordshire. 
For on March 9, 1765, Walpole writes to 
Cole : 

Mr. bateman has got a cloister at Old Windsor, 
furnished with ancient wooden chairs, most of them 
triangular, but all of various patterns, and carved 
and turned in the most uncouth and whimsical forms. 
He picked them up one by one, for two, three, five 
or six shillings a piece from different farmhouses in 
Herefordshire. 

Adding to this the consideration that 
Lord Bateman was a “ favourite’’ relation 
of Dickey Bateman, it seems fair to assume 
that he did visit Shobdon, And if he had 
any say in the re-building of the church, it 
is not impossible that he imported his own 
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ONE OF THE SANCTUARY CHAIRS 


architect, Bentley. Is there any stylistic evidence to add prob- 
ability to the possible? Is there much in common between 
Shobdon Church and Strawberry Hill? Perhaps not. Shobdon 
is, on the whole, more bizarre, more original if you like, than 
Strawberry. It has little, in fact, of that ‘‘ purity and propriety 
of Gothicism ’’ which the poet Gray admired,in Walpole’s house. 
But then, of course nearly everything at Strawberry is a “ copy ’’— Pr j ° ; 
or, rather, a free adaptation of some ancient model. at he 

Another candidate for the authorship is Sanderson Miller, ee anal 
Miller was about the busiest Gothicist of the time, and was much -_— 
employed in the West Midlands. Were it not for the link between : = - fa . ee: 
the Batemans and Bentley, Miller would perhaps be the obvious (Above) IN THE PULPIT ROCOCO JOINS HANDS 
choice. Then there is also James Essex, who built Walpole’s round WITH GOTHIC 
tower for him. And even Robert Adam indulged in Gothic on occa- 
sion. There is a church at Croome in Worcestershire which Mr. A. T. 
Bolton, in his great work on the brothers Adam, shows reason for 
attributing to Robert. This church, as it happens, bears some resem- (Below) THE PEDESTAL AND ITS CARVED BRACKETS 
blance to Shobdon, in such details as the finials and crockets of the 
internal arches, the clustered shafts of the pillars, and, above all, the 
design of the sounding-board. However, the date of Robert Adam’s 
travels in Italy and Spalato (1754-58) precludes the possibility of 
Shobdon Church being his work, even if there were any good reasons 
for supposing that it might be. 

At all events, whoever its architect may have been, the sur- 
prising church of Shobdon, with its blue and white interior miracu- 
lously preserved from the hand of Time the Restorer (for such is 
Time’s special malignity where churches are concerned), still stands 
in the park among its yew trees, a fantastic ghost from an architectural 
past which now seems almost infinitely distant—far more remote than 
those Middle Ages whose style it so delightfully mocks. 

Marcus WHIFFEN. 











The sounding-board with its star 


(Below) THE PARSON’S DESK UNDER THE PULPIT 
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THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


FRIUND of mine [was playing on a 
ceicin links some while since and 
ha ag won his match rather easily he 
wa’ ted to say something to soften the 

plow. So: remarked that the course was so 
good that seemed to have a tonic effect on 
his game. *.t is the finest course in the world,”’ 
replied his dversary proudly, in a tone that 
permitted . no argument. A month later he 
met anoth¢ nember of the same club and made 
much thes 1e remark to him. Again came the 
reply: “~ 2 finest course in the world.” I 
happen to ve Seen the course in question and 
itis undo. edly a very good one, made of the 
true golfir stuff, entertaining as well as test- 
ing, But :e finest in the world !—that is 
high prai ad I confess I had never thought 
of it in q. » such terms, butvhere, at any rate, 
isa very casing example of patriotic faith, 
and it wc d be cruel to disturb it, were it 
not clear. beyond danger of disturbance. 
When Bos 2ll praised Dr. Johnson’s cat Hodge 
the Doctc’ answered: ‘‘Why yes, Sir, but I 
have had « <s whom [I liked better than this”’; 
and then, 3 if perceiving Hodge to be out of 
countenar°>,added: ‘‘but he is a very fine cat, 
a very fi. cat indeed.” That is the attitude I 
wish to ac »t about this particular course. 


Wha* is the finest course in the world? 
That is a «;.estion I em not prepared to answer, 
but without committing myself I may muse 
fora while on what should be its qualities. It 
all depenis, as distinguished members of the 
Brains Trust say when wanting time to think, 
on what you mean by fine. So I have recourse 
to the dictionary. ‘“‘Of high quality,’’ yes, but 
that is too vague, while ‘‘clear, pure, refined”’ 
are epithets hardly applicable to a golf course. 
“Delicate, subtle, exquisitely fashioned ’’—ah ! 
that is better. That would suit my old friend 
Mr. Tom Simpson. He would wish for nothing 
better to be said of his ingenious devilries, his 
beautifully moulded rolls and folds in the 
ground, as beautiful as Nature’s own, his domin- 
ating bunkers in the middle of the fairway. 
[ am all for those epithets too, every one of 
them, but there is still something lacking and 
“of striking merit’? which is the next definition 
hardly mends the matter. It is what I call a 
self-evident proposition, as Mr. Samuel Weller 
said to Mr. Peter Magnus, when quoting the 
words of the cat’s-meat man. 


* & * 


[ pass on a little further and here is some- 
thing more to the purpose: ‘‘of handsome 
appearance or size; dignified.’’ Now I think 
the dictionary has given us all we want. If a 
course is at once subtle and exquisite and 
possesses dignity and size it ought at least to 
be a fine one. Some may demur to “‘size,’’ but 
however short a driver one may become, I 
think one must insist on it as one element. 
Small courses may be charming, amusing, and 
half a dozen other things, but the fine course 
must have bigness. It is not at all essential 
that this bigness should belong to the bunkers. 
Many of the great bunkers of the world, capable 
of deciding the fate of nations, more especially 
those at St. Andrews, are quite small. I confess, 
however, that for me a fine course should possess 
one or ‘wo bunkers on a really grand scale, 
and they should not be merely for show; it 
should be possible, nay easy, to get into them 
and hari to get out of them under several 
shots. ' do not want many sandhills except 
as the o-thodox fringe to the course, but I do 
want on: or two and those one or two ought 
to be ta: ‘dled not from the tee, for anyone can 
hit a ba! into the air froma tee, but from the 
hard, fl ground. Two holes that come into 
my hea are the Sea Hole at Rye, where the 
sandhills ave the great merit of running diagon- 
ally acr.. ; the course, and one at St. Enodoc, 
Where t attack is simple, direct and frontal, 
but the -heer magnificence of the mountain 
Silence: highbrow criticism. 

4S 
course ; 
Hoyla! 


vuty of scenery essential to a fine 
‘trictly speaking, I suppose not, for 
s scarcely beautiful in any ordinary 


sense of the word (save perhaps the view to- 
wards Hilbre Island), and yet if there ever was 
a fine course, this is it. The flat parts of West- 
ward Ho! are anything but lovely, and yet 
the same remark applies beyond all question. 
Let us compromise then on the statement that 
beauty is not absolutely but highly desirable. 
How much, for instance, does the noble castle 
frowning down on the links of Harlech add to 
the joy of playing there! There is of course a 
golfing beauty that perhaps only the golfer 
can see. It is of that quality that makes him, 
when he first claps eyes on it, draw a long breath 
and exclaim: ‘Here is a links!” It would 
be easy to quote many examples. One that 
comes straightway into my mind is Saunton. 
The first view of that rolling, broken country is 
intoxicating. Newcastle in County Down is 
another such, and I can never, if I live to bea 
hundred, forget the thrill with which I first 
saw Sandwich and Portmarnock. Nor are the 
inland courses, which indeed have often greater 
beauty in the non-golfing sense, behindhand in 
making this instantaneous appeal. Ganton and 
Liphook, Pulborough when the sand is blowins 
in clouds—but I might go on for ever. 
* * * 


There is another quality possessed by fine 
courses which it is very, very hard to put 
into words. It is not wholly an objective one, 
but exists largely in the mind of the golfer. 
If any one word can describe it, I think the word 
is hostility. We all know how even a compara- 
tively mild course can assume a hostile air on 
a day of strong wind when we are about to 
play for a medal. The flags, not lazily fluttering 
but flying straight out from their sticks, wear 
a venomous look. The great course never wholly 


loses that look; even on the calmest day it strikes 
An awe and terror on my aching sight 
Looking tranquillity. 
It is certainly not the size or splendour of the 
hazards that does it. It is rather some charac- 
teristic of the ground which suggests that it is 
“aye fechtin’ against ye,”’ that it will not help 
your ball towards the hole, but will rather turn 
it away. Hoylake has this look in a marked 
degree, though not perhaps quite so marked 
since the turf became a little less bare and more 
“‘inlandish”’ in character. The same is true of 
St. Andrews, especially on a breezy day. 
Perhaps this is but imagination born of our 
own experience; we know how far the breeze 
will sweep a highly respectable shot away from 
the hole. If it be fancy, it is a fancy which the 
fine courses of the world can produce more 
abundantly than any others. There are some 
words of Mr. Neville Cardus about Spofforth 
the great bowler, which say in a sentence what 
I have been stumbling over: “‘he was a stark 
man who let in with him the coldest blast of 
antagonism that ever blew over a June field.”’ 
* * * 

Having re-read what I have written, I am 
not sure that I have made clear what I mean : 
indeed I am not entirely sure that I know what 
I mean myself. Once when I was in the United 
States someone asked me to explain the differ- 
ence between St. Andrews and a certain per- 
fectly commonplace inland park course on 
which he played. I struggled as best I could, 
but left him, I am convinced, under the im- 
pression that such difference as there was was 
all in favour of his course. Perhaps he thought 
it the finest in the world and, after all, these 
things are all a matter of opinion. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT, 1860-1880 


By VISCOUNT ULLSWATER 


Y earliest memory connected with 
shooting was the few de joie which 
the shooters used to fire, on their 
return from a day’s_ shooting, 

outside the front door of my boyhood’s home. 
My parents lived abroad and I was billeted on 
my grandparents in Bedfordshire. It was the 
custom for the loaders in attendance to extract 
the top wads, which retained the shot in 
position (using for that purpose a screw con- 
tained in the end of the ramrod), to pour the 
shot into the hand and replace it into the 
shot-pouch, and then to fire off the powder 
charge. Besides being a precautionary measure 
it was a signal of the shooters’ return. Most of 
my grandfathers’ guests had two guns apiece 
and as the guests numbered six or seven the 
discharge of some 12 or 14 gun-barrels was a 
cheerful and happy occasion for a boy of about 
eight or nine years, as I then was. 


When I was about 12 I was allowed to 
try my hand with a gun and took to the experi- 
ence very readily. With the keeper in charge 
and a bag of ferrets in his pocket I spent many 
hours bolting rabbits from the old oaks in the 
park. Another form of sport which the old 
oaks afforded was shooting at the jackdaws 
which nested in considerable numbers in the 
broken and jagged limbs of the old trees. These 
targets were not easily hit, for the jacks flew 
in divers directions and the rabbits were swift. 
I experienced the same objection to them which 
Lord Grenville expressed in the House of Lords 
when he said that his only objection to them 
was that they were 6 ins. too short. The old 
oaks, by the way, are those which, according 
to tradition, were too old in the time of Crom- 
well to be felled for the British Navy. 


I was soon permitted to try my luck 
waiting at cross rides in a wood in the dusk 
for a hare. That same wood has now dis- 
appeared and become the site of a large factory 
engaged in the manufacture of a popular non- 
alcoholic beverage. The old oaks still remain 


unfelled, picturesque as ever, and though 70 
years older still the home of rabbits and jack- 
daws. On one occasion I was invited by the 
keeper to crawl behind a fence and have a shot 
at a covey of partridges. Much to the keeper’s 
dismay and my own satisfaction I accounted 
for five of them. As they were only about the 
size of starlings the keeper professed to be at 
a loss to know how to account for their im- 
maturity to the grandpaternal powers at home. 


When in due course I was promoted to be 
the holder of a licence to kill game I tramped 
over many an acre in pursuit of the elusive 
partridge. Some six to ten brace was the 
average bag, with the occasional addition of a 
landrail and even of a quail, and in winter 
horresco veferens I did not spare the lark. Dun- 
stable larks were then a bonne bouche and the 
proximity of that town must be held account- 
able for this outrage. 


Near one of the handgates into a wood not 
far from the neighbouring town, there was a 
notice-board bearing an inscription just de- 
cipherable as 


MANTRAPS SET HERE. 


Of course there were no traps in my time, but 
I could never pass the threatening notice 
without an inward shudder. 


Partridge driving became a new form of 
sport in the early ’70s; at all events it was new 
then to Bedfordshire. It was introduced to me 
by General Mills, a fine old sportsman who lived 
near Bedford, and a keen shot. The fences being 
often very low we were forced to hide as best 
we could behind some of the old oaks; they 
formed a very unsatisfactory hide, for the birds 
generally passed on the side where we were not 
looking out. General Mills had married the 
daughter of old Mr. S. Whitbread, of Southill, 
and whenever he went to shoot there with his 
father-in-law provided himself with his own 
luncheon, for the host never provided it for his 
guests, and unless the innocent guest had been 
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made aware beforehand of what to expect, or 
rather of what not to expect, he drew blank at 
the luncheon hour. 

In the days of which I write there was 
plenty of good cover for partridges, but the 
best was the high stubble, which had been 
reaped with the sickle, and not with the scythe. 
Reapers and binders were unknown. Mowing 
machines were coming into use. 

Fields of uncut clover were also sure finds 
for partridges and no objection was ever made 
to the guns walking through them, but standing 
corn was taboo. 

The pinfire breech-loader ousted the old 
muzzle-loader, but it was often a dirty business 
to extract the cartridge after firing, owing to 
the dirty gas deposit in the breach, and the 
cartridges would often stick, or the brass head 
come away leaving the paper portion of the 
cartridge in the chamber of the barrel. But 
with all its shortcomings the pinfire breach- 
loader was ‘“‘a boon and a blessing”’ and saved 
the necessity of carrying about on one’s person 
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a powder-flask, a shot-pouch, a quantity of wads 
and a lot of caps. 

In later years while I was an undergraduate 
at Cambridge I was invited on several occasions 
to some partridge-driving at Audley End. My 
host was Charles Lord Braybrooke, who, 
although then an elderly man, always used a 
20-bore gun and made very good practice with 
it too. The shoot was organised in perfect style ; 
three or four of the keepers were mounted and 
by galloping round the bare fields halloing and 
cracking their whips they soon drove birds into 
the root fields whence the line of beaters drove 
them over the guns. 

When the agricultural depression came 
along in the late ’70s these luxurious drives 
were abandoned and the keepers dismounted 
and the number of drives possible in the day 
was greatly reduced. 

Before I went up to Cambridge I had been 
instructed in the art of rifle shooting. My 
instructor was Lord Malmesbury who had been 
Disraeli’s Foreign Secretary and combined with 
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a knowledge of foreign affairs a love o 
stalking. He was a frequent 


f deer. 


guest at Lowther 


Castle, and it was there that he used to take 
me as his pupil. The extensive park provided 
an ample range. The old Enfield rifle was what 


we used. In loading it was necessary 


to bite 


the bullet off the end of the cartridge, pour the 


AN ELF IN DEVON 


Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


HEN I am in the country I some- 
times talk to an old, one-eyed 
poacher. He has two stock remarks. 
If I ask him if he has seen any par- 
ticular kind of bird he invariably replies: 


‘Scores on ’em !’’; and if any of the mysteries 
of Nature are touched on he shakes his head 
and says: ‘Life is rum—very rum.’ 


I thought of this remark as I listened to 
the elfish little song of some creature in a narrow 
Devon lane. There were in fact “scores 
on ’em,”’ and, having tried every means possible 
to find out what they were (pouncing on the 
spot where a tantalising fairy made music, 
only to find myself holding a handful of grass, 
and questioning the local inhabitants), I came 
to the conclusion that in the strangely blue 
eyes of the shy children, the weird noises round 
the farm where I was staying, at night, and the 
thin, odd music in the hedges, life in Devon 
seemed a shade rum. 

As might be expected, the singing grew 
much louder as evening fell, and by 
the time the moon was shining on a 
quiet sea, the music in the lane had 
grown to such volume that the revellers 
could be heard in the farm-house. 

It seemed an invitation not to be 
ignored, and one night, instead of going 
to bed, I pushed open the heavy farm 
door and passed through the lavender 
bushes into the lane, feeling through 
my curiosity as if I were a mixture of 
Mary Rose and a one-eyed poacher. 

The singers had left the low 
herbage and were high in the stunted 
trees, throwing their music on a 
fragrant wind that barely stirred the 
leaves; so I was foiled again. But the 
night was too good to leave, and I 
stood for some minutes by a tangled 
briar bush listening to distant waves 
breaking against the rocks. And then 
suddenly there was an elf making 
music by my very ear; starting gently, 
as if tuning his little violin; and then 
playing, or singing, full and strong. 
What a moment! For a second I 
hesitated to flash my torch—to uncover 
a mystery is too often like holding a 
butterfly; the bloom is gone for ever— 
but curiosity prevailed, and I flooded 
the small stranger with light. 

What an enchanting creature was 
there! Clad in the brightest apple 
green, delicately winged, and with en- 
quiring, waving antenne, sat a great 
green grasshopper, gravely regarding 
me from a honeysuckle leaf. I knew 
at my slightest movement he would 
tumble backwards into the herbage 
and disappear, so I kept the light 
steady, and passing my hand under 
him in the dark shadows, grabbed him, 
leaf and all, and returned to the farm- 


house with all speed. For the only time in our 
acquaintance he lost his temper, and, outraged 
by such rough treatment, bit me like a mouse. 

The next night I caught another. The two 
lived amicably together in a jam-jar until I 
returned home, and as they were large insects, 
and the jar was inadequate for a cage, I let 
them out at frequent intervals (generally in the 
early morning, when the home-coming of the 
cows jolted the farm into wakefulness) so that 
they might climb the furniture or take a walk 
on the small hills of the eiderdown. 

Their manners were a great contrast to 
the flustered imbecility, the almost vulgar 
enthusiasm, of the smaller species. They walked 
carefully about, like scholars contemplating 
momentous questions, and, when they met 
unexpectedly, always stopped and exchanged 
benign greetings with sensitive antennz before 
going on their way. 

I fed them with leaves from the hedgerow; 
they nibbled a leaf with reluctance, so a black- 
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BLACKBERRY AND HONEYSUCKLE FLOWERS 


WERE APPRECIATED 


powder down the barrel, use the pape> of the 
cartridge as a wad and then ram th. bulle 
home. History relates that this procass was 
one of the causes of the Indian Mutiny, as the 
Sepoys declared that the bullets hid been 
steeped in grease and were an accurs: thing. 
At all events Lord Malmesbury foun. me ap 
apt pupil, for in 1875 I was selected +» shoot 
for Cambridge against Oxford at Wir >ledon 
as well as for the County of Cambride in the 
inter-county competition. 

In later years deer-stalking bec: 1e my 
favourite sport and from 1880 to 1914, thanks 
to the kind invitations of numerous frie ds, the 
owners and tenants of deer forests, I hac. iny fil]. 

But that is another story. ‘ 
berry and honeysuckle flower were offered, 
These were appreciated, and I guessed, *s I saw 
them attack the centre of the flowers, that 
honey would be an acceptable treat. It was; 


they were, in fact, quite excited about ticir new 


food, and took an altogether new inte 


rest in 


me as the giver of it, “‘singing”’ as soon as I 
went near their jar or began removing the lid. 
They adored a sun-bath, and lost vitality 


if they were kept in the shade too long. 
Sometimes after lunch they wouid 


sit in 


my lap in the garden, both insects dull and 
cold with captivity, and then, feeling the 
warmth of the sun, they would stretch their 


long legs behind them and flatten their 
in the rays with the luxuriant air of a 
a dusty path. 


bodies 
cat on 


One could see colour and life flowing 
back into them, the breathing grow fast, 


the legs give little jerks and 
the insects, quickened with new life, 


starts as 


could 


contain themselves no longer; and, jumping 


up they would 


off from my head. Oddly e 
I ‘never saw them use their 


fly well. 


the small travellers tuned up ar 
tinued to sing merrily on and 
the way home. 

The sound was so unusu 
distinct that I glanced round t 
carriage expecting to see som 


ears were attuned to nothing at 
the,sound of their own voices. 
Great green grasshoppers 
long life for an insect. Min¢ 
fully grown when I caught the 
they lived seven weeks after ca 


were thin and brown and stiff- 
and sat about in the October st 


thought for a moment that th 


the greenstuff in their cages : 
them to be mixed up with it, w 
and dry, the only remaining t 
colour being on their frayed 


fairies they were, into a near 
blance of a last year’s leaf. 


As they grew old their be 
green colour gradually faded, unt 


escaped, but a careful examina 


start to climb my 
arms possibly with the idea of taking- 


nough, 
wings, 


though they must have been able to 


For their journey home I tied their 
jam-jar in a paper bag and placed it on 
the top of the rack, never thinking to 
hear a sound from them above the 
usual noises of a train; but we had not 
been going more than 10 minutes before 


id con- 
off all 


al and 
he full 
e signs 


of amusement or curiosity, but, some- 
what to my relief, though all types of 
people were present, they slept, read 
papers, and got in and out, as if their 


all but 


have a 
were 
m, and 
ture. 
utiful 
| they 
inted 
ishine 


like old men round an almshous . 
One day I came to feed the 


1, and 
4 had 
on of 
owed 
hered 
‘ch of 
ings : 


they had turned in the night, | :¢ the 


-sem- 
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them. The procedure, I understand, 
is that the farmer or farm worker 


member after the last war some 














FARMING NOTES 
NEVER remember so much _ now official policy has rather fr; 
green stuff on farmsin February. on pig-keeping on general — 
Not only are the pastures looking Feeding-stuff rations for > igs he Z 
green, but there is still a wealth been cut to ribbons, an the dis 
of kale which has continued couragement also took the form ~s 
growing right through from the low price for fat pigs, and, even si ; ark 
autumn. In some seasons kale has_ recent adjustments, the pr 2 that th. "Yo 
lost a good deal of its virtue by now Ministry of Food pays is t attr: ot 1 
owing to hard frosts about Christmas. tive. Up to 12 score ther “ce is om, ee 
In a hard spell the pigeons soon turn a score. It would be all ¢. the ou ‘ so 
to kale and strip the leaves, leaving if this price were raised to ‘ °s, a a . office 
little but the stalks. This time noone and the upper weight li: t it pe i es 
should be short of kale or roots. It 15 score. It is the heavier ‘ot which office 
will be a week or two on my own farm can make best use of the ilky i to te 
before we start on the mangels, and, terials that would othery se oo ‘ inter 
although we may be short of grass waste on our farms. Smal vigs need the 
for the ewes at lambing time in April, more digestible stuff like b =ley meal Mand 
we Shall have some mangels for them. and maize, neither of wh’ 4 can be Me that 
Keep for the grass sheep at lambing got nowadays. Once a p 1 of pigs [kind 
time is going to be a problem on many settles down on a war-tim diet they (ann¢ 
farms where there is still a breeding should be left to make al. the meat fas to 
flock. The extra push for tillage and fat they will from the b -products 
acreage now is reducing the grazing that would otherwise be w sted. We Mito a 
ground that will be availabie to them hear a good deal about ‘he extra Mure 
in April and May. No one, of course, bacon that Canada is send °¢ us noy writ 
wants to sell ewes in-lamb, and it and the additional supplie: promised JM ther 
would hardly be reasonable to expect for the coming year. It wi be better MB have 
anyone to do so in order to get the still if we can produce mor: bacon at Man 2 
extra tillage that the War Agricultural home. brot! 
Committees want. Lamb may not be 2 ae The 
a priority product, but where a farmer OME of i s tel tbe thins 
has really got his land cropped and they ia = Sty ¢ the 
stocked up to the hilt, it is not fair arranging for a few pullets ‘his spring J ™?* 
to force a last-minute sacrifice on him. to replace the old ladies which have [ge hu: 
He may have to cut down his breeding qone their duty in the laying pen, je°*™ 
flock again before another year. When ‘They say that the breeders wha nour 
people talk about having to reduce supplied them with young birds for 
the head of stock because of the the last few years are not now able . 
ploughing of permanent grass land I to get enough chick-rearing mash to 
think they sometimes overlook the provide pullets for sale. They are NM 
increased output that should be got rearing only what they will need to 
from the young leys as compared with keep up their own flocks. There is a e'™P’ 
the old swards. If the job is done special allowance of coupons to enable land 
properly the ley should give at least the farmer to rear his own replace- Bo"! 
: twice, : and in many circumstances ments, but apparently this is not Gayt 
1d four times, the grazing provided by generous enough to let him cater for villa 
the old grass. This is the real virtue the demand from domestic poultry. —* > 
Uf Ol of the ley system and alternate keepers. It may be, of course, that long 
(Tw Z husbandry. It steps up production the domestic poultry scheme has gone land 
all round. ahead so fast that the Government 
< J sinless : _ now feel that some restriction must §P™ 
NE of the burning questions in pe put on the numbers of back-yard B"'™° 
every market town now is the hens, as they are absorbing too much estat 
supply, or lack, of rubber boots. We of the feeding-stuffs available. But | B'S‘ 
got into the way of wearing welling- have not seen any official statement he hi 
tons, whether the conditions underfoot on this. wav: 
really justify this protection or not, and ‘ee spor 
we find it very hard to get out of the —e inns Me 
habit. So the wellingtons have been om. sone a mage 7 _ thin, 
ae : f ordinarily well this winter. A By, 
wearing out quicker than they should +.? inte i ee 
: ghbour has been showing me his BH o¢ + 
and many farmers are finding that sturns for December and January 
they cannot buy replacements. What ag : ‘ gout 
4 . which are very satisfactory compared Bp ajq 
galls them is that there have been ith the fioures of a year ago. Of ng 
tantalising rows of gum boots in the : taieiie tare oe 
shops, and yet the War Agricultural course, the open winter has helped Borg 
Committees have been i sparing eee. He also had more hele Bithe 
in the issue of permits rf ie > calving down last autumn and they 
4 a purchase have kept up their milk well. I te Bhave 











J : pe aac eas figures were published showing the Bwho 
who wants a new pai of wellington’ fect of autumn calving a compl 
x with a form and he ad Ping Be with spring calving. The autumn by t 
a n evidence that he has tried to get his calvers gave 150 gallons a year mor Bepyry 
, 8 S than the spring calvers. I alway’ BiNo, 


witha SINGLE FURROW PICK-UP PLOUCH 


particularly suitable for ploughino up small fields 


existing pair of wellingtons repaired 
but that they are beyond repair. 
Then if he is working in a dairy or at 
ditching or shepherding he can get an 
authorisation from the Committee 


thought this an exaggeration, but | 
think it is probably true that theres 
normally a difference of 30 to 40 
gallons, and when we particularly 
want winter milk, which pays best, 








The versatility and all-round efficiency of the model “B”’ i i i is pt | 
allowing him to buy a new pair. This all along the i 
i : ; r wins all along tH 
ean : makes it the perfect all-purpose tractor for the nur- procedure all takes time and when it red autumn calve 3 
sac Rg ee Mtr seryman, the vegetable grower, the fruit grower, and is wet under foot the official delays . x * 
Pract aot eee the live stock dairy or poultry farmer. It so com- are exasperating. But, while rubber . ds off farms at [Morn 
able with steel wheels pletely meets all requirements and does every kind supplies are as short as they are, it is ALLING up the lads off torms® : 
only, until further of farm job in less time than they have ever been common sense to ensure that every eighteen years old will | — bon 
= done before and with minimum human effort. pair of rubber boots that is repairable farmers in a difficult position — Spe 
It is built togive years of trouble-free service with low mainten- gets repaired before a new pair is the spring and summer. any 





ance and operating costs, and it is so easy to drive and steer these boys are really useful 10W 4 
that a girl or boy can operate it and do as much as a full-grown tractor diivers, and I hope i+ will be hay 


supestonant an. > possible to 1eserve a good pr yortion Ff c 


erie - ety ee ’ | ‘HERE is a good deal to be said of themas key workers. Ever. though Jiipora 

herald gf ” for the contention that every most cannot be rated as key vorkers 

; i i 1 wed to Bipniil 

Tractors and Dirt- farm should now carry a few pigs as they might very well be a poh re 
MAR eae «ae» Be e 


issued in replacement. 











Moving Equipment, Pee We h h in on the farms until < 
i TERED scavengers. e have so much more remain 2 ; 
Mackay (Agencies Tow ‘vat we 
Ltd., Colwall, Reavers A = B FYD 0 R 3 z H E R 6 F ] 8 0 5 A t arable land and arable land always harvest, say, October. Now oe 
‘Phone 1582. Hi means by-products like chat potatoes are employing more page ‘allows 

ae Sax : s as , : = + ™ ne or two lust’ e. , 

Telegrams: ‘Gyrating Abbeydore.' Telephone: Pontrilas 258/9 (2 lines,) and tail corn which are wate! wanted land we need a jobs that s 2 tire 
Also at Totton, Southampton *phone 81461 and 81462, and at Burton-on-Trent for human consumption. The pigs to do the rough jobs . x 
can make best use of them. But until a woman. CINCINNA? 5. | 
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RESIDENTIAL FREEHOLDS 
CIANGING HANDS 


NE of the leading estate 
agers, head of a business 
th has ramifications 
thi hout London and the 
Sou. Midland district, re- 

o the riter a few days ago: 

ap tl y think because we do 
not now repor.  .any sales to you that 
we are noc « -cting them. I am 
overwhelmed h work, and our head 
ofice has lost arly all its staff, and 
the same is | of our three country 
offices. At pest all we can do is 
totell youo! vthing of outstanding 
interest, by con of the nature of 
the property he parties concerned, 
and this we 2 doing, but remember 
that some of > transactions are of a 
kind that are debarred from 
announcing »~pt in terms so vague 
as to be usele:. .”” 

No doy’ these remarks apply 
toa great -y firms. It may be 
urged that i> -.0es not take long to 
write out < of transactions, but 
there is mo1 it than that. Clients 
have to be a ‘ed whether they mind 
an announcer ent being made, often 
brother agers have to be consulted. 
The process «: one of a number of 
things which i. the aggregate cut into 
the workins hours, and only the 
imperatively “ecessary can be tackled. 
Thus, the volume of business done 
cannot fairly be estimated by the an- 
nouncements agents are able to make. 

MANOR BOUGHT BY A 


COLLEGE 

AGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, 

has made a large and very 
important purchase of Lincolnshire 
land. The College has acquired 
Girsby Manor, farms in Ludford and 
Gayton-le-Wold and most or all of the 
village of Burgh on Bain. The vendor 
is Sir John Fox, whose family has a 
long association with Lincolnshire 
landed property. He and Lady Fox 
will, it is expected, remain in occu- 
pation of the residence for some little 
time to come, but the news that the 
estate has passed from his possession 
has cast a gloom over the district, for 
he has enjoyed widespread popularity 
as an excellent landlord and a keen 
sportsman, and one who took an 
eager and practical interest in every- 
thing that concerned the welfare of 
those about him. He has been Master 
of both the South Wold and the 
Burton Hunts, and meets are often 
held at Girsby Manor. The Burton 
Hunt country on its Brocklesbury 
border is fairly handy for meets of 
the South Wold pack. 

Among celebrated sportsmen who 
have been Masters of the Burton 
may be named Squire Osbaldeston, 
who was in office 1810-13. At that 
ume it included country later hunted 
by the Blankney, but in 1871 the old 
Burton was divided into the Burton 
(North) and Blankney (South). For 
just over a century the South Wold 
pack has hunted country for which the 
best centre is Horncastle. The active 
nd hospitable part that the owners 
ef Girsby Manor have played in 
regard to the Hunt forms a pleasant 


hapter in the history of the county. 
q Natur: lly, says a Lincolnshire 
°rresponc-nt, the news of the sale 
°njures u: doubts about the future, 
Specially aa time like the present, and 
when the c’ aracter of the countryside 
tself is unc tgoing great changes. It 


lay Not Le true of Girsby, but it is 


4 certain ther districts, that cor- 
ultive owne ship connotes mechanised 
sees ‘mong other alterations 
¢ r Sly to. ster the social advantages 
old-fast: ed ownership. 
BELSH ORDER BUSINESS 
ELL" ” NAN HALL, which was 


ve Or’ six years ago, is 
f Llanarmon, Denbigh- 


the pi 


shire, seven miles from -both Ruthin 
and Mold. It has just changed hands 
by private treaty, with eight farms, 
a few smallholdings, and 120 acres of 
woodland. There is a large lake on 
the estate of 1,512 acres, so that 
wildfowl shooting forms an attractive 
addition to the sporting value of the 
property. The demand for Denbigh- 
shire, Shropshire and Montgomery- 
shire farms and smallholdings seems 
to be getting keener month by month. 
A sale just announced is that of a 
Shropshire farm of 298 acres, in 
Weston, which realised £13,000 under 
the hammer at Whitchurch. Cheshire 
land at Farndon, nearly 48 acres, has 
been sold by auction at Chester for 
a total of £5,526. 


A FARM FOR IMMEDIATE 
ENTRY 


N example of the current practice 
A in making the fullest possible 
use of agricultural land seems to be 
found in the Home Farm of the Basing 
Park estate. This valuable holding of 
approximately 1,000 acres is half a 
mile from Privett Station, Hampshire, 
and about seven miles from Alton 
and Petersfield. There are three sets 
of buildings and many cottages. The 
present year’s cultivation includes 
268 acres of wheat, 107 acres of oats, 
70 acres of barley and 100 acres of 
one-year leys, and park and other 
pasture extends to 325 acres. Messrs. 
Whatley, Hill ard Co. invite proposals 
for a tenancy of the farm, and imme- 
diate possession may be had. The live 
and dead stock can be taken at a 
valuation, and it includes a registered 
flock of Hampshire Downs. In addi- 
tion, a tenant can have tractors and 
a variety of modern implements. The 
farm has been held by the owners for 
many years “‘and it is to be Jet owing 
to change of ownership.” 

A couple of well-let farms, 
Grange and Coldblows, two miles east 
of Tonbridge, will shortly be offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The 117 and 45 acres of the respective 
holdings have a prospective value for 
development, as the land lies near the 
Maidstone main road. 


CO-OPERATION OF AGENTS 


N a larger percentage than usual of 

the sales reported this week by 
Messrs. Harrods’ Estate Offices, Mr. 
Frank D. James, the manager, has 
co-operated with brother agents, 
notably in regard to Surrey properties. 
The list of transactions includes: 
Park Corner Farm, near Crondall, in 
Hampshire. Apparently the freehold 
retains the name of ‘‘farm,’’ though 
its area now is no more than 5 or 
6 acres. Probably the finely renovated 
Elizabethan house once served as the 
abode of the tiller of a large acreage. 
The situation of the property, adjacent 
to Itchel Manor and MHorsedown 
Common, should give it immunity 
from the encroachments of building 
enterprise. Other sales are of Thorn- 
croft, a freehold of almost an acre, 
in Upper Warlingham, a house built 
30 years ago in the style of a typical 
old Surrey cottage; The Range, 
Shepperton, between 2 and 3 acres; 
Home Waters, nearly an acre, at 
Sunbury-on-Thames; Truxford, about 
6 acres, between Elstead and Thursley, 
7 miles from both Farnham and 
Godalming; property of just under 
an acre at Ringwood; another, known 
as Flagstones, at Tadworth; Meridan, 
an acre, in Woodcote Park, Epsom; 
almost a couple of acres of freehold 
land, with a nice house, at Ealing; 
Woodlands Park, Holmwood, 3 miles 
from Dorking; and Mansters, on the 
fringe of the New Forest at Sway, 
near Brockenhurst, belonging to Com- 
mander F. ‘D. F. Dowse-Finnemore, 
R.N. ARBITER. 
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nitrogen 


HIS is the chemical 


formula for sul- 
phate of ammonia, the 
form in which nitrogen 
is principally used for 


Agriculture. Today 


is a munition of war, as important an 


ingredient of victory as petrol or rubber o7 steel. It is 


the raw material alike for the manufacture of explosives 


and for the production of food for Man and Beast. 


Without ample supplies of nitrogen we can neither 


fight nor be fed. As our military effort expands, the 


fighting services need more and more nitrogen. 


As 


our agricultural front has developed, farmers have 


needed more and more nitrogen until today they are 


using more than ever before in history. To meet this 


enormous and ever-growing demand for nitrogen, 


every manufacturing plant is already working at full 


pressure. 


Little imagination should be required to 


supply the answer. Nitrogen is so vital to victory that 


none must be wasted. 


It must be used wisely, 


on those crops where its application will give the 


quickest and most effective results. 


This announce- 


ment introduces a series designed to 


advise farmers how to use sulphate of 


ammonia to the best advantage. Their 


moral will be 


USE NITROGEN WISELY 
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his Spitfire... 








: F| ete 2 me" 
i — bagi a 


He had dreamed of it— 
© thought of it— 

read of it— 

joined the A.T.C. 

for it— 

Watched it through the 
classroom window. 

a and now 

: He’d got it... 

His own Spitfire! 

§ He had worked hard— 
F even studied... . 

* listened with his eyes 
popping, cael 
questions, travelled to 
Canada—to America 
and back home just 

» to climb into that 

= cockpit... 

and now it was his. 
He had charged through 
clouds with it— 

: in and out of the sun— 
| he had climbed 

and looped in it— 
and done the 

victory roll... 
more than once. 
There were several 
Messerschmitts and 
Focke Wulfs that 
would fight no more— 
for he had under his 
hand—the toughest . . . 
the truest... 

the nimblest . . . 
Terror of the air... 


His SPITFIRE ! 


* od + + 


Every enemy plane he kills is a stroke for our freedom. 


We owe him a great deal—more than we shall ever repay. 
Our savings—which we merely lend—what are they 
compared with what he gives? . . . Don’t measure 
your savings by what you can spare—think instead of 


what you OWE. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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NEW BOOKS 





FIVE NOVELS OF 
TO-DAY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HIS week I shall deal with 

nothing but fiction; and at 

once this puts me in a diffi- 

culty. Here is a book called 
Daughter of Time, by Nelia Gardner 
White (Constable, 8s. 6d.). It is 
described as ‘‘the life of Katherine 
Mansfield in novel form.”’ 

In the book the chief character 
is called Katherine Inness, though we 
are frankly told that she is Katherine 
Mansfield. The man whose long 
association with her was the chief 
human fact of her life is called Aaron 
Barr, though we all know well enough 
that it was Mr. Middleton Murry. 
The novelist called Davies is clearly 
D. H. Lawrence. 

What sense is there in changing 
these names? Does it serve any 
purpose? None that I can see. When 
Mr. Irving Stone wrote Lust for Life, 
which he called ‘‘the novel of Vincent 
van Gogh,’’ Vincent remained Vincent, 
Gauguin was Gauguin, and Dr. Gachet 
was Dr. Gachet. 


LIFE OR NOVEL ? 


The only reason I can think of 
for presenting real people under 
fictional names is that the author 
might thereby feel herself at liberty 
to elaborate character and embroider 
conversation, even, perhaps, invent 
incident. I don’t know whether she 
has done this or not. I am only saying 
that this alone would make the method 
intelligible. 

But if she has done this, we are 
in another difficulty. We must ask 
ourselves whether she has any right 
to do it. Seeing that these people, 
though the book may call itself a 
novel, are people out of life, seeing 
too that some of them are living still, 
should invented words and deeds be 
fathered upon them? 

What it comes to is this: if there 
is at any point—in character, speech 
or action—departure from the facts, 
this would be unjustifiable; while if 
there is not, little reason remains for 
calling the book a novel. Further than 
this, it need only be said that, what- 
ever one may choose to think of the 
book’s category, it is in itself a deeply 
moving piece of writing which I 
commend with all 
my heart. 

I intend here 
to drop the bogus § By 
names and refer to § 


§ DAUGHTER OF TIME 


Nelia Gardner White 


‘All through, she is representeq as 
pulling against Lawrence’s ' 


in: ; 
Murry is fascinated, unabj« — 
the endless talk of the man. Wherever 
Lawrence may be, he has | ut to call 
and Murry goes, no matter ~ ith what 
consequences to him and °<atherine. 


Even when she was happil: settled in 
France, doing her best we ‘k in the 
atmosphere of tranquillity « at suite 
her, he tore it all up and tow her back 
to Cornwall, which she det: ted. 
“Don’t let’s feed on im or let 
him feed on us,” she beg: ed. “Tet 
us keep free as we are noy.”’ 
Murry replied : “But, | atherine, 
I have the most intense fe: ng about 
Lawrence. I feel responsibe for him 
in the strangest way. I feel as if | 
would be ‘cursed’ if I fail him.” 
Again and again Kathevine hints 
a suspicion that Lawrence is mad. 
He falls into fits of violen:e, strikes 
his wife in the face, discourses on the 
maternal, ‘“‘how it poisoned, how it 
retarded, how it vitiated the love 
between man and woman.” He and 
Murry talked and talked—“‘ symbolism 
that became like a thin fine reaching 
wire.’ They are like men with loaves 
in their hands, starving as they dis- 
cuss the Meaning of Bread. d 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Lawrence is at times so violent 
to his wife that Katherine seriously 
questions whether he will murder her 
“You are only my woman,” he says 
to her contemptuously. It remains 
true, nevertheless, that all through 
this time, as we may find from Frieda 
Lawrence’s book Not I, but the 
Wind her devotion to her 
husband never wavered. Indeed, this 
book by Mrs. Lawrence should be read 
side by side with Daughter of Time 
Speaking of Murry and Katherine 
Mansfield she says: ‘‘I think theirs 
was the only jolly and spontaneous 
friendship we had.’’ She says, too: 
“There in Cornwall I can remember 
days of complete harmony between 
the Murrys and us.’’ But it was at 
this very time that Katherine was 
thinking, according to Mrs. White, 
that ‘‘this is war’’—war between her 
and Lawrence for the possession of 
Murry. 

Then consider 
the case of the 
farmer’s son in Corm- 
wall. Mrs. Lawrence 


the people they (Constable, 8s. 6d.) merely records: 
stand for. As the “‘ Lawrence was fond 
author presents the DING DONG DELL of the people at 
story, D. H. Law- By Joan Morgan Tregerthen Farm 


§ 
§ 
rence was the evil § 
genius in the lives § 
of Katherine Mans- § 
field and Middleton § 
Murry. ‘“‘ What is it § 
he wants of us?” 
Katherine asks. § 
§ 
§ 
§ 


“‘He seems to dig IT HAPPENED handsome.”’ 

and dig into our LIKE THIS Mrs. White 
minds as if he were By A.S.M. Hutchinson gives us the farmer's 
a ghoul digging up a (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) son confi ‘ing ti 


body, hunting, hunt- 
ing for something. 
What is it? Is he 


very bones of our 
happiness ?’’ 





(Chapman and Hall, 8s. 6d.) 


MR. BOWLING BUYS 
A NEWSPAPER 

By Donald Henderson 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


§ ASSIGNMENT 

§ IN BRITTANY 
trying to get at the § By Helen MacInnes 

y 


BPUPVPUPUWPUPVWPVOA? 


near by. 


nated him. He 
could talk by the 
hour with William 
Henry, the farmer’ 


Katherine ‘hat i 
night La vrené 
came and « lled 
at his win ow, * 
viting him 0 sw 


(Harrap, 9s.) 
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He 
y the 
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rmer’s 


ly and { 


Thite 
rmer'’s 


ng toi 


at in 
yf ont 
rence 
led up 
w, it 
swid 


in the sea. When they came out of the 
on 1 awrence, naked, said: *** Wrestle 
a ‘me. Be my angel and wrestle 
“ me’ And be took hold of me 
on began to W estle.”’ 

Not long after, in the middle of 
the night, Lawrence came to the 
Murrys’s window and called out to 
Murry to come out and swim. i 
a ppose I wii save to go,” Murry 
said, but K ine persuaded him 
to stay. 

This i 
makes me a 
calls itself 
which the pt 
are authe 
authentic ? 
for myseli I 
biography t 


sort of thing that 
ul with a book that 
vel, yet concerning 
er says: ‘‘ The facts 

Is this incident 
ught to know, and 
d prefer fiction and 
p their own places. 


Y SETTING 


jorgan’s Ding Dong 
nd Hall, 8s. 6d.) is 
id theme: change 
untryside. Hubert 
the manor, regards 
apprehension. His 
white elephant; his 
‘¢ (both too sketchily 
- effective) have no 
iis love of the land; 
1e and his woods are 
| is fair and judicious, 
t blame death duties 
‘everything. ‘‘If we'd 
worked haré been more vigilant, 
lived off our land as our ancestors 
lid, we might even have made it pay. 
30 through the whole country. We'd 
rather find an excuse than a solution.” 


COU 


Miss J 
Dell (Ch apn 
founded on 
comes to t 
Manville, lor 
the futur 
great hous 
wife and dat 
presente 
sympathy 
the war hé 
falling. His 
land he do 
and taxatic 


The book ends on a note of hope, 
vith Ellen Bradbourne, a farmer’s 
wife who had once been Hubert’s 
poverness, urging him to keep all as 
t was, so far as possible. She watched 
he old butler laying the silver on the 
able and cried: ‘It’s right. I can’t 
explain; but Marshall’’—the butler— 
‘this room, everything about it is 
ight. It’s unchanging. A citadel— 
nvulnerable.”’ 

Not much hope in that, you will 
ay, and I agree. The hope is in 
ubert’s answer: ‘I’m _ planting 
ees, Ellen. No trees have been 
planted here for over twenty years, 
illnow. The larch is only a beginning. 
‘ext autumn I’m going to plant beech 
nd ash and elm. I’m going to plant 
ak.’’ One feels that, for a landowner, 
ak is certainly better than a silver 
ay in a butler’s hands as a guarantee 
f the future. 


THE EVACUEES 


Now the decay of the land must 
evitably be associated with an in- 
ease of urban industrial living; and 
ubert is wise enough to see the 
bnnection between the two. ‘‘Then 
er,’ he reflects, “costly beyond 
aman comprehension, slump, war, 
mp, in a hideous cycle. Revolution 
Europe sweeping almost to our 
tes, buying it off with doles and 
paganda and good works, patent 
Pdicines to cure tuberculosis. You’ve 
Pn these children we’ve got?” 


These were the evacuees that had 


e from he East End of London 
the ville s, and Miss Morgan uses 
Pm to t the question: ‘‘If the 
mntrysi\e ‘3 decaying, what have 
tow out in its place?’”’ Poor 
ff, er too poor to be fair in 
S in For the children are 
” mre degenerate, admittedly 


‘ental”’ cases, and by no 
atative of the general 
in a modern industrial 
y and arson are among 

ences, and one of them, 

Th ¢ ‘od on Ellen Bradbourne, 


ans 
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brings Ellen’s life, and her husband’s, 
to ruin. The case is over-stated, but 
the case is there, and Miss Morgan 
has given us a good book about it. 
Her writing has a poetic quality, and 
this is particularly felt in her evoca- 
tion of the country scene. 


A STRANGLER 


Mr. Bowling Buys a Newspaper, 
by Donald Henderson (Constable, 
8s. 6d.), plays about in a free and easy 
manner with what is called, I believe, 
the macabre. Mr. Bowling bought more 
than one newspaper, for he had an 
incorrigible habit of killing people by 
strangling them, and he was naturally 
interested to know whether the police 
were on his track. They were a good 
deal slower about it than I should have 
expected them in fact to be. Indeed, 
the slackness of Scotland Yard is 
second only in sheer unexplained 
mystery to Mr. Bowling’s motive. 

Why did he kill these people? 
There is no answer. He is just a 
murderer in vacuo. This is so odd 
that one is forced to ask what the 
author is trying to do; and I think 
the answer is that he is trying to 
write a parable. On this theory, Mr. 
Bowling is seen as a deeply sinful 
man; and I take it the old lady who 
does not denounce him to the police, 
even after he has made a full con- 
fession to her, stands for the ever- 
lasting mercy. But perhaps this is 
all nonsense. If it is, then I’m afraid 
the book, for me, has no meaning at 
all. 


MURDER STORY 


All of these authors of whom I 
have written are new to me, but now 
comes an old stager known to all of 
us—Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Hutchinson’s new novel is Jt Happened 
Like This (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.). 
This, too, is a murder story, a very 
unconvincing one to be sure. If Mr. 
Bowling had no motive for his mur- 
ders, we must admit that Gale 
Swithin had motive enough. If he 
could get rid of the two children his 
wife had adopted he stood to win 
£50,000. 

The novel is concerned with his 
three attempts, spread over a number 
of years, to bring off the double 
murder; and this spread-over in time 
seems to me to be the book’s weak- 
ness. To me at all events, the author 
has completely failed to convey that 
sense of continuity of passion which 
I feel would be in the heart of a man 
committed to a deed so awful. I 
don’t think he would keep on putting 
it by year after year, thinking occa- 
sionally: ‘‘Now let’s have another 
shot. Perhaps we’ll have better luck 
this time.”’ 

It is on character that Mr. 
Hutchinson breaks down. Swithin is 
a glib, disagreeable fellow enough, 
but at no time do we feel the makings 
of a murderer in him. The job is, so 
to speak, thrust on him by the author. 
Willy-nilly, since this is a murder 
story and he’s cast for the job, he 
must do it. But, even at the end of 
all, I found it hard to bear the fellow 


_so much as a little ill-will. 


EXCELLENT THRILLER 


Assignment in Brittany, by Helen 
MacInnes (Harrap, 9s.), is as good a 
“thriller’”” as I have read for a long 
time. The theme is secret service in 
the present war; the characters are 
varied and credible; the pace is swift; 
the excitement is kept at a strain; 
the writing is excellent; and the best 
man wins. If you want more from a 
thriller than that, you are hard to 
please. 
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Home on leave! Discipline 
and routine forgotten for a 
day or two ! Walking takes 
on added pleasure during 
these carefree days. Wear 
Zug for its smart appear- 
ance and its sound quality. 


The Zug label on footwear is the 
hallmark of Quality in the 
uppers. The remarkable durabi- 
lity of Zug Upper Leather makes 
it supreme for hard wear. Inthe 
country it stands up to the 
roughest going. Supple inaction 
completely water-resisting, com- 
fortable, stylish—Zug is definitely 
a “quality’’ leather and a 
splendid war-time investment. 


We manufacture Zug, but do not 
make Footwear. In the event of 
difficulty, write to us for name of 
nearest shoe store using Zug. 


y Atle 








UPPER 


LEATHER 


W.& J.MARTIN-TANNERS-—CLASCOW 














lar and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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\ \ 
\ i () .... Walking on Wood 


E are going to look like Goody 
Two Shoes and the Goose Girl 
in our wooden shoes. We shall 
have to acquire a new kind of 
walk with movement from the hips, a 
slight roll, in fact, and learn to place our 
feet down so as to accommodate a sole 
that is definitely less pliant than leather, 
but most attractive. These shoes—some 
people call them sabots, some clogs—are 
light; no one need be worried on that 
score. The wood is placed as a whole sole 
about half an inch or more thick, and 
leather, or a composition material that is 
replacing rubber, and is both pliable and 
durable, is placed to contact the ground, 
either as a wafer half-sole (you can see it 
in the photograph of the Clark’s shoe at 
the head of this page) or as slices cut like 
quarters of an orange and placed on either 
side of the sole. Alder is the wood gener- 
ally used for clog-making, but supplies 
of alder are not large, and it has been 
reserved for industrial clogs. Soles for 
ordinary purposes will, therefore, 
be largely made of beech which 
has been sufficiently seasoned. 


The clog shoes are not avail- 
able throughout the country yet, 
but they will be coming through 
in the spring and will form a 
certain percentage of the total 
output, as leather for soles is 
growing short. The tops of these 
sabot-cum-clog shoes are peasant- 
like, with gay thonging, gold 
metal studs, and many of them 
are in bright russet brown re- 
versed calf. The Government 
and the makers ask me to em- 
phasise that the leather pieces at 
the bottom which make contact 
with the ground must be re- 
placed before they are completely 


through, as, should the wooden sole itself 
become worn, it would prove difficult to 
make a complete repair. This sub-sole 
prevents the clippity-clop of the real 
Dutch clogs. 

There is another type of shoe on 
the market for the spring with a thick 
composition sole and a semi-wedge heel. 
Two are shown in the photographs of 
the Dolcis “‘Casuals’’ which are made 
in all kinds of bright colour combinations. 
Another style, cut like a jodhpur boot, is 
shown in the picture of Brevitt’s bootee. 
This has the high cut of a riding boot and 
is in the same lovely soft leather. As you 
will see from this photograph, there are 
any number of leather-soled shoes on the 
market and a great variety of styles in 
walking shoes with sensible heels. 

Laced shoes are practically all cut 
high up on the ankle bone, and there are 
still quite a number with the side fasten- 
ing. Joyce are issuing a number of their 
most famous models again, calling them 
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(Left) The new Sabot sh 
with a solid ** roil* woog sok 
specially curved from the wais 
to the toe so that they wa 
easily. There i; q Wafer 4 
leather attached t> the Sole ang 
the heel. Designed by Clark 
in russet rev: sed calf. 








(Below) One of Dolcis' 
“* Casual ’’ shoes in tan sued 
with a wide fasi-iing and ¢ 
elastic gusset. 7 2 wedge a 
piping are in «an kid, 





(Above) Navy grained calf walkin} 
shoe with red stitching and a hd 
wedge with a piece nickec out belo 
the instep. Dolc’s é 


(Left) Clog soles—On ie left "% 
sole is attached to the r: -ersed OF 
and kid upper by gilt stuc.> desig) 
by A. Barker. Centre and ight, ify 
from Russell and Bromley. Both hi ; 
slices of leather to contac: ‘he gr" 
and more on the wooden hes *. Cell" 
red and navy calf; right, be © reve" 
calf and brown k’. 
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mr 


as independent manu- 
in the village of Bocking, 
the year 1816. 
*h was the quality of the 
uced, the name Courtaulds 
nonymous with all that was 
igst English silks, and the 
anced to be acknowledged 
Victorian fashion. 
sent generation Courtaulds 


\ULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 





'/ THE INCEPTION OF A GREAT BUSINESS 


’ RTAULDS began opera- 


are famous for the development of 
rayon. Courtaulds rayon is scarce 
in war time, when National needs 
take precedence. It will return with 
Peace, more beautiful and versatile 
than before. Nor is this all. The 
name of Courtaulds will be associated 
with new developments to benefit 
mankind in a measure not less 
notable than the evolution 

of rayon. 
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Simplicity 





The simple good quality black frock is 
suitable for all war-time occasions ; this 
delightful example, cleverly designed to 
mould the figure, is in fine black jersey, 








with an original hemline. 


£15.12.10 
11 Coupons 


(Jersey Department—First Floor.) 


Debenham & Hreebody 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 
LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd) 
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Left to right: ‘‘Lanyard,’’ tan grained 
calf stitched green and green laces ; 
**Moray,”’ a gillie cut in real brown 
Crup leather. On the foot, Brevitt’s 
** Jockey ’’ bootee in natural Eskimo calf 
with soft upper and reinforced heel. Next, 
**Convay,”’ brogued walking shoe in 
walnut reversed calf. All from Russell 
and Bromley. The black calf with latticed 
stitching on the tongue is a Norvic shoe. 
The side-laced wedge is a Panda shoe from 
Russell_and Bromley, navy with red, brown 
with green, black with red, OF wine with 
blue. 
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| 
Re- Joyce. 


child’s boot. 


Afternoon shoe, hand fashioned, with nigger gabardine 
back and a suede front and bow hiding an elastic gusset. 
Lotus and Delta. 


“ Paddock”’ is one. 
made in this country by Joyce, and has always been a 
tremendous favourite. Joyce are also making a bootee, soft 
an Indian’s moccasin, in russet reversed calf, but it is not likely 
to be in the shops until nearly Easter. 


Combinations of suéde and gabardine are being 
Lotus and Delta for afternoon shoes which are cu’ 
lasts but usually tie somehow over the vamp to gi 


Smartest in black and tan, the Joyce wedge with 
has no padding at toe and heel. 


one of the most popular Joyce slippers with an « 
now being re-issued. 


It was one of the first shues 
as 


It has a low heel like , 


styled by 
on Court 


<a 

when walking. The V cutis popular as it makes the =. 

slim. Heels are never high, and the whole rang. jis hang. 

fashioned. The square-toed, square-heeled Court \ ‘th a wide 

flat bow is still being shown in England and American kid and 

i! crocodile, saddle-stitched to match the stitching in ta or-mades. 

eh It is an excellent last and has become a classic { » wearing 

Rice with suits. There are excellent Utility walking sho: », laced o; 

NEN, with a high cut and a Cromwellian type of tongv or a tal 
fo and a side-fastening. P, JoycrE REY: 5xps, 


leather sok 
* Paddock,’ 
Stic gusset; 


On the right is 





Vastly more graceful 
and becoming than 
the usual“maternity 
dress, and original 
in every slightest 
detail, this newest 
Barri model is made 
to expand from the 
back. It is in navy 
woollen, with*collar 
and cuffs in “scarlet 
and white spotted 
crepe de Chine. A 
matching short coat 
completes the en- 
semble, which can 
be‘worn long after 
the “happy event.” 


BARRE moves 
obtainable only at 
THE WHITE 


HOUSE s [Tr 


51,NEW BOND ST WL 








CROSSWORD No. 681 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 681, CouNTRY 
Lirs, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2,” and must reach this 
officefnot latersthan,the firstjpost on the morning of Thursday, February 18, 1943. 























Name 





Address 


SOLUTION TO No. 680. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 5, will be announced next week, 


ACROSS. 1, Moth ball; 5, Bellow; 9, Mangrove; 10, Kennel; 11, 
Rainfall; 12, Cassio; 14, Cracked nut; 18, Stormy seas; 22, Unkind; 23, 
Ablative; 24, Arrant; 25, Pocketed; 26, Talker; 27, Ascended. 

DOWN. 1, Mamers; 2, Tannic; 3, Bereft; 4, Lovely rose; 6, Ele- 
vated; 7, Lang syne; 8, Wild oats; 13, Scrapbooks; 15, Osculant; 16, 
Cockerel; 17, Eminence; 19, Cackle; 20, Fitted: 21, Mended. 





1. 


ACROSS. 
Should be a bellicose person (three word 
3 9 


6. The customary spelling (5) 


9 


99 


25 
26 


29 


30. 
31. 
32, 


16. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
27. 
28. 


. This is a neutralising kind of suit (7) 
. A topper, for instance (two words, 4, 3) 
. Sheds (7) 

24. 


. In a corm (anagr.) 
. Throws dust in children’s eyes (7) 


. The agent seems to be of average height (9 

. One of 15, go for fruit (5) 

. This hawker looks a double sort of fellow (7 
. Cis a man (anagr.) (7) 
. “There lies a vale in — 


—, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills.” 
—Tennyson (3 


. A fresh one was needed at the New Year (7 


Is taken, but not always accurately (3) 

Monthly (7) 

He might be 21, but then he will hardly still b 
this (7) 

Anglo-Indian retired (5) 

Spanish city (9) 

Hardly in a confident manner (5) 

Charles II was an early one (9) 


DOWN. 


. 2,102 to copy (5) 
. This girl’s name may be turned into that ol 


goddess (5) 


. Like Matthew, he sat at the receipt of custom 


(7) 
(7) 


. Titular (7) 

. Highly educated oranges? (9) 

. They should give a disagreeable \ 
words, 5, 4) 

. A brisk trade is being done in these (9 

. Beginning of 19 and end of 26 (three words, 
3, 3, 3) 

Palindromic lady (3) 

. This goes up, but it gets you down /3) 

Musical instrument (7) 

Seems very like 20, but has hand 

of stops (7) 

Experimental (7) 

The fruit of imagining? (7) 

What Van Tromp lashed to his m< 

To desire is more than to deserve ( 


sion (tw 


s insteat 


-head (5 





The winner of Crossword No. 379% 
Miss L. Burrows, V.A.! . 


Canterbury. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
COAT 


in Scotch Hopsack, with modified raglan 

shoulder. Attractive pockets and fastening. Half 

belted back with pleat in skirt. A comfortable 

coat for sports or travelling. 

Colours : Srone, Ice Blue, Grey, Camel, Green and Nigger, 

Sizes : SW. and W. Price £16. 
Not sent on approval 


Q rerer ROBINSON LTD. OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. MUSeum 7100 5) 
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eldtschoen 


‘Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought in GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 

then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. PORGES 











